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WANTED, by an old-established Medical e an in and 
Counties, a YOUTH, about 16 or 17 years of At ENTK 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs ¢ AMPION, JONES, and 
CAMPION, Dru , Wolverhampton 
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M UMS.—The Rev. J. G. Cumming, M.A., F.G.S., Vice- 
Principal of King William's College, Isle of Man, (who is preparing a 
work on the Ranic and other Monumental Remains of the Isle of M ’ 
has had CASTS taken of the RUNIC CROSSES. He will furnish du 





cates of a set of twelve of the finest for 15/. 


P® 2EPARATION for OXFORD.—A Graduate 
of Oxford, First Classman in Literis Humanioribus, &c. &¢c. long 
prastiged in priv > tuition at Oxford, wishes to READ in I n with 
a FEW PUPILS ris is an eligible opportunity for Gentlemen during 
the University vacation, for those preparing for residence, their degree, 
or for Holy Orders. oon 5l. 5s. per month, at hours to be arranged 
Address, ‘‘M. A., B. C. L.” (No. 310), Crrric Orrice, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand 
RIVATE TUITION.—A Clergyman, a 
Graduate of Oriel Coll Oxford, ig by the Sea-side, 
wishes to receive one or two PL LS to prepare for the Public 
or the Universitics. This would be a favourable opportunity for a 
person in delicate health, and wishing to have the benefit of s vir 
Terms moderate. 
Address Rev. H. B. 


SDUCATION and 

4 LITTLE BOYS.—The advantages 
combined with mild but firm discipline 
liberal, the system progressive, and the 
the health and morals of the pupils. TI untly supplied 
with food of the best quality ; and, as only a limited number ived, 
they experiggce an amount of individual « 
larger establishments. The neighbourhood is healthy and salubrious. 

Ack ress “E. M.” Mr. Wentworth’s, Turnham-green 


xDU CATION, near LEAMINGTON, by 

4 MISSES DICKSON, on moderate terms. At Barfor 
and healthy part of the country, excellent dry rouds, 
airy. he most watchful superintendence over the 
ness of the little girls committed to their care 
principles; every attention to form the temp« 
train them to be useful members of a fami combined with accom- 
plshments. References of the highest respectability. 


)}DUCATION, CAVENDISH - HOUSE, 


4 Cavendish-road, St. John’s Wood.—The ensuing Term will c 
mence on Wednesday, April 26. The highest professional talent is en- 
gaged for every department of study, and the whole system of moral 
and intellectual training is under the immediate superin nce f the 
principal, who has for many years successfully conducted the education 
of young ladies. A German governess is resident in the establishment 
Prospectuses, with the names of attendant Professors, mé ay be 
of Mr. ROLANDI, Foreign Bookseller, 20, Berners-street, Oxfo 


PUCATION.—The situation of GROVE- 


HOUS . PETER’S, near MARGATE, eminently des 
the attention of i The purity and dryness of air “has 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
gorating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly du 
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cive to the development of physical strength. In all bis arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secur 

health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly de; t, &« and 
with pleasure and contidence, refers to the parents his pupils 


Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 


limited. 


DUCATION.—Long - Established 
4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of G 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the 


Finishing 
itlemer beautifully 
by a 


Parks 


Widow Lady and her Daughter, assisted by Resident 
Foreign Governesses, Two Classical ——s Iutors, ¢ 
turers, and Nine Talented Professors. War and Col 





use of the pupils, who are also attended to an excellen 








if desired. ferms graduated, according to age : equirements 
from 70 to 120 guineas per annam A GOVERNESS PUPII 
REQUIRED, upon half the regular terms, and an appointt uaran- 


teed when duly qualified.— Referen 
Apply by letter (prepaid), with r 
Mr. West, 2, 


es to Clergymen and 
al name and address 


Upper Baker-street, 


rh <ven 7 
Tov E, BRIGHTON.—An M.B., who has had 
considerable ‘experience 
PREPARES PUPILS for the PROFESSIONS, 
The course of studies is solid and comprehensi 
requirements of each pupil. The senior stuc 
higher branches of Mathematics, Philosophy, 
&e. ; and those proceeding to the foreign Univ 
French and German Literatur: The house is plea 
own grounds, within a hundred yards of the st 
Address G. A. SULLIVAN, Ivy-lodg 


GOU ND COMMERCIAL EDUC ATION. — 

SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, iford-hill, 3} miles f 
established 1835. Conducted by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. Phi: 3 8 
ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercia 
$0 efficiently that their services may be immediately availabl 
ing school. The course ies embraces a sound knowl 
English, French, and German langua 
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and the arts and sciences. No cx 
N.B.—The half-year is reckoned 
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—There is one 


















VACANCY at Easter in the family of lergyman, who pre 
pares a limited number of PUPILS f ve t iversities, t } 
schools, or professions. The cot of st (which t t 
the pupil's fi iture destination) ¢ aces yt i juired 1} ! 
new University statutes, L 5 s, and a lish ts 
The Advertiser or th ss of hi ae " 

gymen and men who ha I ’ j h 
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is his aim; and his pi pils have s h att 
Universities and publi schools - 
men of acknowledged learning and piety 
his care The a astic arrangements treatr I 
private family rat in a school 

For references ata ns (which are moderate, ¥ ext? apy 
by letter (prepaid) to the “ Rev. B. D.” Post-off M ’ 
NAY IGATION.—Under the patronage of the 
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cipal Ocean Steam 


MRS. JANEL “1 


a Ind li Com P Trinity-house, aud I 
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ACADEMY, 104, Minories, I r instructin NAVI 
&e., YOUNG GENTLEMEN de ined f 8 I ( 
applicatio free, 
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A Married and Beneficed CLER( YMAN g his 
Son, aged 16, fur University h urs, wi a first 
Mathematical German Tutor, and receivin t private Pupils 
to read with him, has a VACANCY for ¢ I ti shed 
rences and ry unusual advantages 
‘Addr ee a Messrs. H I } 
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ON THE FIRST OF MAY NEXT, 
A REPLY TO THE “NEW QUARTERD) 
ON THE SUBJECT OF ieee’ RS AN 


WILL APPEAR IN No. VI., NEW SERIES, ¢ 


Ae & \ | 1% 
The Gourier and Chureh Re 
4 “A 
y Ure au CVuUrey AV 
UY o / 
mity IAN " mern te sa nae . 
THE ORGAN OF THE GREAT REFORM PARTY IN 
The attention of AUTHORS and COUNTRY Bt 
hneite IER AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE wi 
ast il, P tical, Social, and Literary ; advocating a thoi 
ming thos tility to Popery and Infidelity. 
Price SIXPENCE STAMPED, or TWELVE SH LINGS per ANNT 


LONDON: HOPE AND CO. 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-ST 






i La LAN 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. Second Edition, Just pubis] ? 
THOUGHTS on SELF-CULTURE: THE SWEET SOUTH: or, a Month NHE 
addressed to WOMEN. By MARIA G. GREY and] n Algiers. By ELEANOR DARBY 
Sister, EMILY SHIRREFF, Authors of “Passion a ' 
PY »” and “ Letters from Spain and Barbary.”’ ] m: Hor: | tM 
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THE REV. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D., a cmence: 


tector of Houghton Conquest, late Fellow of St. John 


College, Camt ridge, PEO LE’ S ED iTION OF THE 


fTHE REV. JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, ML.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; 


Vith instructive and explanatory observations on the Bible, 
particularly adapted for the use of young persons. T Y 1 rT Y Q mm f\ ai 
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I j mb £ Wwe 
HerinG and Remineton, 137, Regent-street From the Invasion of Julius Cassar tot 


To be had of every Book and Printseller in the Kingdom. 
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UNIFORM EDITIONS. With ¢ 
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Just published, price 
»>OEMS. By ME ‘LAN r E R. Containing On the 4th of May will be published, No. I. of the 
Pp A Swedish Drama \Mahometan Legend; Poor Englishman Qe NDAY AT HOME: consisting of 16 pages, 
t at Spit , super-roy il 8vo., [linstrated with superior Engravings, price Id. 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, Conduit-street Monthly Parts, 5d. The SUNDAY AT HOME is intended to supply 
‘ eee ee wi x been felt to be a pressing want, namely, a periodical 
~e | wi appropriate reading during such intervals of the 
| ITHER and z Hr r iE R ; or, Sketches of | L secupied in public worship. The SUNDAY AT 
Travels on bot! he Atlanti By REGINALD | Home wi Biography—Incidents in Church History 
FOWLER, Esq., Ba w ; he Evidences of Religion—Christian Missions, their Progress anc 
“London: FR Darby. 10, Paternielr-cow Achievements—Sacred Philosophy—Natural History of the Bible—The 
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+," A Specimen Number may be seen as_ after Ay ril 7th. 
TEWSPAPER STAMP RETURNS 
By Order of the Honourable the House of Commons.—The num- 
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THE STAMP RETURNS. 


ALTHouGH we protest against the principle of 


publishing the returns of the stamps issued to the 
newspapers, as being a violation of the confidence 
impliedly reposed in the Government that it will 


not reveal information relating to the private | 


affairs of the subject, obtained for the purpose of 
taxation; although asserting that Parliament has 
no more right to ask for a return of the sale of 
each newspaper, than of the incomes of individuals 
rated to the income-tax, or of the excise duties 


paid by each trader, we cannot but point with | 


some pride to the evidence it has afforded of the 


very high position to which the Criric has | 


attained. These returns, extending over three 
years, and called for after it had been generally 
understood that they would not be again granted, 
are above suspicion. No preparation could have 
been made for them, and therefore they may be 
deemed to exhibit with perfect accuracy the actual 
‘irculation of each of the journals included in them. 
Taking, then, the return for the last year (1853), 
the following is there shown to be the average 
issue of stamps for each number of the journals 
which are deemed an authority in the literary 


world. 
Critic. - - - «+ §627 


Examiner . . : . 4645 
Atheneum . . : - 2827 
Spectator . ‘ : . 2817 
Leader . é ; ‘ 2321 
Literary Gazette. 498 


Thus it will be seen that the circulation of the 
Critic is very nearly double that of the Atheneum, 
pst double that of the Spectator, more than 
double that of the Leader, and elevenfold that 
of the Literary Gazette. But the stamp return 
les not represent the whole circulation of the 
Critic, the Atheneum, and the Literary Gazette. 


Each of these literary journals has also an un- | 


stamped issue. But that is a privilege enjoyed 
equally by all the three, so that the relative 
circulations are unaffected by that addition. 


Although, until the issue of these returns, we | 


| were unable to produce any positive proof of this 
| foremost position of the Critic, it must have 


heen discovered by advertisers, who have resorted 


| of 


in continually increasing numbers to its columns, | 


and who appear to have found it in the practical 
results, for he who had once advertised here was 
sire todo so again and again. 
hitherto doubted the fact of our great circulation 


They who have | 


may now satisfy themselves of it by reference to | 


the official return. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THERE is little doing just now of a literary character. 
All eyes are turned to the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
and nothing but accounts of the war and the pro- 
bable consequences which will result from it seem to 
have much chance of attracting attention. 
The curious trial of “Tom Provis,” alias Sir 
Kicnarp Smyt, has terminated by the sentence of 
transportation for twenty years. ‘This personage was 
within the last few years a schoolmaster and public 
‘ecturer, and claimed to be a literary character; and 
m this account may without impropriety be alluded 
to here. His case isa strange one; he seems to have 
veen so plausible in his manners, and to have so well 
oncocted his Story, as to have deceived solicitors and 
barristers of eminence, and to have obtained from 
some of them not only gratuitous assistance in his 
cause, but the means also of living in some degree 
conformably to his pretended rank while the cause 
Was proceeding. Yet his ignorance on many points 
was so remarkable that he considered orthography 
and syntax matters of opinion, and that in Latin, at 
all events, everybody had a right to spell as he liked! 
Yet he succeeded in gaining admission to the best 
Circles in Bristol, Bath, Taunton, and other places in 
the West of England; and up to the time of his trial 
‘or forgery a considerable number of educated persons 
regarded him as the rightful owner of the title and 
‘states of the late Sir Hucn Picor Smyru. 

lhe war is producing a very curious class of litera- 
‘ure; pamphlets are continually making their ap- 
pearance, in which the denunciations of prophecy are 
‘plied wholesale to the parties engaged. One is 
called “The Coming Struggle,” and the author de- 
liberately expresses his belief that the dragon, the 
beast, and the false prophet are respectively the Ixm- 
peror of Austria, the Pope, and the Sultan; while 
ie unclean spirits, like frogs, typify the power of 
‘rance, Another pamphlet, ‘Gog and Magog,” 
lecidedly of opinion that the dragon is the Emperor 


) 


1s 





| of the learned societies ; 


| would be simply impossible. 


Pas Rig ae 
Nicholas, the beast is Francis Joseph, and the false 


prophet is the Pope, observing that, as the beast 
derives his power from the dragon, and the Emperor 
of Austria from his brother of Russia, the Christian 
prophecy precisely fits the circumstances of the case. 





Besides this, the author contends that the Prince of 


Meshech and Tubal, mentioned in Ezekiel, is called 
in the original Rosh, Meschech and Tubal, or, in other 
words, Russia, Moscow, and Tobolsk ! a species of no- 
menclature which seems a little like calling the 
sovereign of these realms Queen of England, Win- 
chester, and Calcutta. 

A trial has lately taken place of considerable in- 
terest to the literary as well as the scientific world 
The facts of the case are as follows :—A gentlemanly 
person, named Lewis Bossy, brought a forged di 
ploma from Edinburgh, and entered into partnership 
with a medical man in London; after a short time 
the partner retired, and the soi-disant Dr. Bossy 
carried on the practice in his own name. He had 
passed the examination at Apothecaries’-hall, had 
written a work of some merit on diarrhoea, and seve- 
ral gentlemen of high medical standing gave him an 
excellent character. ‘These things were taken into 
consideration, and he was sentenced to two days’ im- 
prisonment. It is well known that there are univer- 
sities on the Continent where degrees are a regular 
inc It was formerly so in Scotland; 
and Dr. Jonson was provoked to tell the authorities 
at St. Andrew’s that they would get rich by degrees. 
In Scotland the practice has long ontinued ; 
but degrees are now imported from Germany. The pri- 
soner, on the occasion just referred to, stated that he 
met with a person who asked him whether he would 
like the degree of M.D.; he said he should; and was 
thereupon told to write a book and pay 25/., which 
he did, and received his diploma accordingly. Un- 
happily for the story, the diploma professed to be 
from Edinburgh, where proceedings of such a kind 
Yet we have seen ad- 
vertisements informing ‘ properly qualified persons ” 
that the diploma of M.D. might be obtained at 
‘moderate expense” from “a distinguished German 
university.” Literary titles are obtained in the same 
way; and it would be a curious investigation, could 
we ask and obtain information how every Doctor of 
Philosophy or Doctor of Laws became entitled to such 
a distinction. We now frequently find pretenders to 
literature adding to their names the initials F.A.S., 
which the uninitiated imagine signify Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society. They 





source of ome. 





4° 
eel CIs¢ 





' : however, re lly 
signify nothing at all! There is no such society as an 
Antiquarian Societvy—the Society of Antiquarians 
entitles its Fellows to the letters F.S.A.; and con 
sequently the F.A.S. may be taken with impunity. 
We have before us perhaps the most curious imen 
charlatanism that the world ever Many 
years ago a young man whose occupation was that of 
a shoemaker, but who undoubtedly possessed consider- 
able talent and information, made, by means of 
scissors and paste, a book on a certain 


1 
alo, 


spe 
saw. 


branch of 


natural history; with this book he was mor 
successful than he at first expected, and on the gain 
he made bv it he subsisted for some time, during 


which he endeavoured to establish himself in some 
literary occupation. He sought admission ii 
but, being unsuccessful in the 
attempt, he determined to establish a society of his 
He accordingly hired a room in an obscure 


to some 





own. 


locality, the name of which sounded better than 
the reality warranted, and announced the formation 
of the Royal Philosophical Society of the City of 


London. He elected on his council some twenty of 
the greatest names in modern science, trusting that 
either they would never see, or never notice, the liberty 






he had taken. In order to provide funds, he next 
addressed himself to the younger members of the Uni- 
versities, first conferring on himself the degree of 


M.A. Oxford men supposed that he came from Cam- 
bridge, and Cambridge men referred him to Oxford ; 
and, as his letters informed them that they were 
unanimously elected Fellows of the new society 





that they had nothing to pay save a fee of 10s. © for 
registration,” he soon found the half-sovereigns flow 


of the 
scientific 


in; and we have seen eases in which som 
men now most eminent in the literary and 
world actually published themselves members 
of this sham society. After a little a few per- 
sons were asked to lecture, or to send papers; and, som 
articles on scientific subjects having been 
paragraph appeared next mi rning in 
newspapers stating that a highly interesting 





as 


time, 


obtained, a 
of the 


memoir 


some 








by , on such a subject, was read before the mem 
bers of the Royal Philosophical Society of the City 
of London. The founder had, in the mean time, ob- 
tained employment on one of the inferior papers as an 


occasional reporter, and as what is called a “* penny-a 
liner ;” and he now took to occasional preaching, an 
conferred on himself the title of Reverend. Finding 
that he might, under his new circumstances, 
little more to his income by selling a fresh batch « 
diplomas, he applied to the Government, stating that, 
as letters addressed to the Royal Society re recei\ 
at the rooms of that learned 

they were all supposed to be con 
interests of science, he hoped that letters to and from 
the Royal Philosophic il Society of the City of London 
might have the same privilege. Strange to s 


modest and 





were 








request \ 








revoked, it yet lasted long enough to enable him to 
gather in a plentiful crop of half-sovereigns. Just 
before this, he had found out the name of an Irish 
nobleman attached to science, and rarely visiting 
England; a well-imagined letter to the noble Earl 
made him, by his own consent, President of the 
Society, and obtained from him both a donation in 
money and an account of some antiquities dug out of 
a bog on his Lordship’s estate. Animated by these 
successes, our hero proceeded to the degree of LL.D., 





and joined, without going through the ridiculous 
ceremony of election, the Royal Society! The time 


was now come when he rightly believed that some 
public testimonial was due to so distinguished an indi- 
vidual as himself, and he therefore set on foot 
scription for a service of plate. The amount with which 
the subscription list began was very satisfac tory ; but, 
! the names were fictitious, and the sums shadowy. 
Some twenty or thirty pounds were however collected 
in small sums, from those in the country who had 
been deluded into paying “ten shillings for registra- 
tion ;” but, as some of these persons evinced a desire 
to be present when the service of plate was presented, 
it was necessary to get the presentation over without 
loss of time, lest they should come up to London and 
make troublesome inquiries. So a tavern was in- 
vented, a dinner improvised on paper, a few neat and 
appropriate speeches alluded to, and the founder of 
the society, now a Professor (of what, and in what 
University, was not stated) returned thanks to his 
distinguished friends. Soon after this misfortune over- 
took him, he was arrested and punished for sending 
begging letters, and betook himself once more to the 
pulpit, tacking to the clerical the medical profes- 
sion likewise. We have seen a placard, announcing a 
sermon (to be followed by a collection) by the Rev. 
Professor LL.D., F.R.S., “and <Ac- 
coucheur! The history of this man, if he could be 
prevailed upon to write it, would, no doubt, be worth 
reading, 

Burlington-house has been purchased by the Go- 
vernment. It is not yet known what is to be done 
with it; but there are many ways in which it might 
be emploved to advantage. We want much 
such a building as the Palace of the Institute at Paris. 
[be portions of Somerset-house used for scientific and 
antiquarian purposes are too small and too few; 
want a new Record Office, to collect together all the 
documents now scattered in the Tower, Carlton-ride, 
the Rolls-office, and elsewhere; there are many other 
purposes to which it might be turned for tl 
rr 
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enetit. There is no city labouring under so re- 
markable a want of room as London. 

Manchester is setting the example of statues to 
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that the statue of George II., which occupied the 
centre of Leicester-square before Mr. Wy.p oc- 
cupied it with his great globe, was of lead, hollow, 


und filled with clay. Both pedestal and statue were 
said to be considerably damaged, and have now been 
carted away as rubbish. There may be a hint to be 
rathered here. If the statue had been a good one as 
to design, it might have been recast—a little more 
lead would have been required, a new pedestal, and, 
it have insured 





at a very small expense might 

nother century of existence. A statue of little 
merit, in bad condition, and of an uninteresting per- 
son, need not be regretted; Lut there appears the 


means, thus tested by the wear and tear of a century, 
of multiplying statues of men whose “corporeal 
presentment” the world would not willingly forget. 
rhe death of the Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, 
called forth a considerable number of candidates; but 
among them was one whose name would hardly have 
been expected in such a list—that of Mr. Justice 
CoLenipGe. With any disappointment of a good 
and able man we should readily sympathise; but we 
cannot help rejoicing that the services of this distin- 
guished judge are not lost to the country. On the 
bench all the higher and nobler parts of his character 
are brought out; and among a body which has had 
to bring discredit upon it, Mr. Justice CoLE- 
rnipGE has ever maintained a respected and con- 
spicuous place. As it would have been necessary that 
he should, to the late Dr. 
RicHarps, have taken holy orders—a step he was, 
it is said, quite prepared to take—the country would 
have lost much, and Oxford would have gained little. 

Che resignation of a judge who has the confidence 
equally of the bar and the public, would be a misfor 
tune. We have few judges, we hope none in England, 
like the Hon. Judge ANTHONY of No Henry 
County, Indiana, to whom all the bar presented a 
petition that he would resign, assuring him tl 
though they resp ected him greatly 
and tavern-keeper! they considered him tot 
qualified for the office of Judge. 

' The question of University Reform is in one respect 
of universal interest to the Literary World; and while 
we shall say nothing on that part of the question which 
’ the Universities as hal 
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the connection of College Fellowships with the Literary 
World. Of the three elder Universities, Dublin has 
been sometimes called “the silent sister,” from the 
comparatively small number of men emanating from 
it who have distinguished themselves beyond the 
walls of the college. This fact has been generally 
accounted for by the small chances which were pre- 
sented to the student; the Fellowships were large in 
value, but tenable after marriage, so that vacancies 
rarely occurred; and, as the supply and the demand 
will always be found regulated one by another, so 
there were comparatively few who sought them. In 
our own universities, on the other hand, marriage, or 
preferment to a certain amount, vacated the Fellow- 
ship ipso facto, and thus there were a continual series 
of vacancies, and, of course, a continual series of quali- 
fied applicants. The use of a Fellowship was under- 
stood to be twofold: first, as a stimulus to industry ; 
and secondly, as a provision till the successful student 
could be provided for in some professional career. 
This system worked well. At Oxford, indeed, the 
Fellowships were too restricted to be really rewards 
of merit; but all that was wanted was to make them 
open. Among the changes now proposed, one is to 
require residence, so that unless a Fellow take a part 
in the business of the college, or apply himself to 
tuition, he is a mere scholastic idler, and is not 
advancing his interests in the world at all. This 
clause will not, it is to be hoped, be insisted upon; it 
would, by its too great stringency, defeat the very 
object for which Fellowships have been long sup} osed 
to be established, and which, if not exactly the object 
of their establishment, is at least that to which thev 
may most advantageously be applied. ; 

Literary men as well as politicians will be sorry to 
learn the removal of the Chevalier Bunsen from the 
office of Prussian minister at the English court. The 
Chevalier had so long been connected with this 
country, had made himself so deeply acquainted with 
our language, literature, and science, that he may be 
said to have been of us, as well as among us; ) 
his best works are written in the English language ; 
and it may be said more truly of him than of most 
students, “nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” At any 


period the removal of such a man would be a matter of 


regret, and now more especially, when it is clearly the 
consequence of political intrigues at [ 
Prussia, unworthy in themselves, and arising from 
parties openly and avowedly hostile to this country. 
The new Reform Bill, with its promises of advance 
in the cause of literary franchise, is at present shelved, 
Without entering into its political character, we may 
be permitted to express our regret that the ambition 


of one man should be allowed to stop a question of 


social progress in a land where he is not the ruler, 
and over whose destinies, according to all human 
probability, he neither has, nor ever will have, any 
power. It is unquestionably a matter of no credit to 
us that property alone is represented in our Parlia 
ment; and any steps towards the removal of such a 
blot would be hailed, even by those who wish to re- 
strict rather than to enlarge the basis of our repre- 
sentation. The question, however, will not be allowed 
to drop. 


It appears that the plan for the establishment of 


a Professorship of English History and Archeology 
in King’s College has failed, and, we understand, from 
causes not very creditable to the obstructive parties. 
We shall probably hear of the revival of the plan in 
some other direction before long, and shall then be 
able to lay before our readers such portions of the 
design as were in our view the most important and 
interesting. The Courier, which has been revived 
lately as an organ of Church reform, is no longer to 
appear as a weekly newspaper, but, following the 


example of this journal, on the first and fifteenth of 


every month. If well and te mperately managed, this 
publication may effect great wood: but we cannot 
consider that the plan of reform to which its con- 
ductors have pledged themselves is in all respects 
favourable to literary excellence among the clergy— 
for instance, we should be sorry to see canonries 
abolished, considering, as we do, that they ought to 
be preserved for those whose abilities and literary 
attainments make them more important aids to the 
church in the study than in the parish. 

There seems to be quite a mania for exhibitions 





just now. The schoolmasters have caught the fever, 
ind are about to open a permanent show of rulers, 
slates, and copybooks, diagrams, models, and ap- 


paratus; this is intended to assist teachers in the 
pursuits of their profession. It may be so, and we are 
willing to believe that some good will come from it, 
seeing that it is patronised by educational institutions, 
schools, and authors, and is, moreover, spoken well of 





by the Morning Chronicle; but, in spite of all this, 
we cannot see much utility in it. 

There is some hope that our Eastern war 
will not be unproduetive of some results t 





world of letters. It is quite true that we begin with 
only one photographer; but the military authorities 


give good reasons for not incumbering themselves 
with more scientific and literary followers at first. 
They say, and with apparent reason, that at first, 





and while a way is being cleared into the count 
botanists, zoologists, and antiquarians would run 
great risk, and do le service; but that, as soon 
as things shall be ‘“‘ made pleasant,” and the Russians 
“ cooked,” they will i 


gladly have more scientiti 


some of 


the court of 


literary men with them. A marine painter might be 


out at astronomers and mathematicians 
we have in our fleet ; and the rest could follow in due 
time. We have an opportunity of doing now what 
the French did in Egypt, and of making the Russians 
pay forit. Sir CH#artes Fettows has shown what 
a ground there is to go over in Asia Minor. Thrace 
and Macedonia are hardly inferior in interest, and 
will soon be in our hands. 

The principal death in the literary world since our 
last number, has been that of Professor Wriison, 
bodily and mentally one of the most remarkable men 
of his time. He has left scarcely a representative 
behind him of that class of which he was so long 
the leader and ornament. It was not so muchas a 
poet as a rhetorician that Wrtson’s triumphs were 
achieved, and his fiery politics made him far more an 
‘+t of mark than all his genius, 

[he maps and plans of the Royal Geographical 
Society are likely to be thrown open to the public. 
Government has offered the society 5007. per annum 
to do this; and, as soon as well-situated, and suffi- 
ciently spacious premises can be found for the purpose, 
the offer will be closed with. The Geographical 
Society stands in proud relief among the other char- 
tered bodies of the metropolis, by the spirit and 
energy which have distinguished its proceedings. It 


sent once 5 


obje 


| him. 


has expended its funds in actual discoveries and | 


survevs, and has done much to increase the interest 
as well as the extent of geographical knowledge 
among us. 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Scarce had the literary world recovered from 
the shock with which it heard of Talfourd’s trans- 
lation—for it seemed in its circumstances, and 
from the last words of the brave and true-hearted 
man, to resemble the case of one suddenly 
“ called up”—than it has received another severe, 
although long-expected blow in the departure of 
Christopher North. In a life of Cowper we re- 
cently indited, we began by remarking that the 
words “the life of William Cowper” seemed a 
misnomer, so miserable and forlorn had _ his 
existence been; and now, on the contrary, the 
words, “the death of Professor Wilson” seem a 
paradox as profound, so full was he of the riotous 
and overflowing riches of bodily and of mental 
being. “Die? How could such a man die?” is 
an expression which would have arisen to the 
lips of all who had ever seen him in the pride of 
his magnificent personality, walking along Prin- 
ces-street, or prelecting to his students, were it 
not for the universal knowledge that for some 
years back his tabernacle had been crumbling 
down—his strong man bowing beneath him; and 
that latterly his mind too had become weak, or 
weaker than that of other men. 

We propose to write a short biography, suc- 
ceeded by a rapid critical sketch of this ex- 
traordinary man—a man to whom we entertained 
feelings not only of profound artistic admiration, 
but of almost filial affection. 

We may premise that in the following life we 
pretend to do nothing but state a few facts con- 
cerning him, which are generally known. His 
full story must be told by others ; if, indeed, it 
shall ever be fully told at all. 

John Wilson was born in Paisley, in the year 
1785. We once heard a sapient bailie, in a speech 
at a philosophical soirée in Edinburgh, call him 
“a native of the Modern Athens ””—a statement 
which was received with cheers, instead of, as it 
deserved, with roars of scornful laughter. No! 
we thought, “Wilson is a Paisley body, with a 
universal soul.” In Paisley they still ‘show the 
house where he first light, and are justly 
proud of the chief their many native 
poets. est of Scotland, in pro- 
portion to its size, has produced distin- 
guished men than Paisley. Tannahill, Alexan- 
der Wilson, author of “ Watty and Meg,” and 
the subject of this memoir, are only a few of its 
Motherwell, too, although born in 
Glasgow, spent his boyhood and youth chiefly in 
Paisley. 
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Wilson’s father was a wealthy manu- 










facturer in the town. His mother was a woman 
of great good sense and piety, and he imbibed 
from her a deep sense of religion. Paisley is a 
dull town in itself, but is surrounded by many 
points of interest. Near it is the hole in the 
canal where poor nahill drowned himself. 
Farther off are the braes of Gleniffer, commemo- 
rated in one of the same poet's songs. The river 
Cart runs through the town, after passing 
through some romantic muir . Mearns Muir 
is not far away—a muir gs] «l with lochs, 
which Wilson has ofter in his articles 
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which stands the farm-house where Pollock was 
born, and whence he saw daily the view he gy 
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Scotland's northern battlement of hills. 


reproduces in his “Course oj 


All these were early and favourite haunts oj 
Wilson, who appears to have been what is called 
in Scotland a “roid” boy (Anglicé, roystering), 
fond of nutting, cat-shooting, fishing, and apple. 
robbing expeditions —the head of his class in the 
school, and the leader in every mischief and trick 
when out of it. At an early age he was sent to 
the Highlands, to the care of Dr. Joseph 
M‘Intyre, of Glenorchy, an eminent clergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, who, besides many mul. 
tifarious labours as a minister and farmer, con. 
trived to find time to teach a select number of 
boys. Our worthy father was well acquainted 
with, and told us many curious anecdotes about 
He was a pious, laborious, intelligent, and 
at the same time a shrewd, knowing, somewhat 
close-fisted old car/e. His constant saying at 
meal times to his boarders was, ‘ Now, my lads, 
he that sups most broth gets most beef,” the 
consequence of which was, that the little fellows 
devoured so much kale, that they had neither 
inclination nor room for the kitchen (i. e. the 
flesh meat). This the old fox had of course fore- 
seen. Wilson, too, made us once laugh heartily 
by describing the small modicums of whisky 
which, on great occasions, old Joseph used, from 
a certain blue bottle, to decant for his scholars, 
They took to each other, however, amazingly, 
Wilson, the wild gifted boy, spent all his holidays 
in rambling among the black mountains which 
surround the head of Loch Lomond, sailing on th 
lake, conversing with the shepherds, and picking 
up local traditions, which, on his return to the 
manse, he used to repeat to the Dr., with such 
eloquence and enthusiasm, that the old man—his 
eyes now filled with tears, and now swimming 
with laughter—said, again and again, “ My man, 
you should write story-books.” Wilson told us 
that this advice rang in his ears, till it set him 


| to writing the “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish 


Life.” So let us honour the memory of the good 
old Oberlin of Glenorchy, whenever we read 
those immortal sketches! M‘Intyre also, who, 
though an eccentric and pawky, was a truly good 
man, did, we believe, not a little to rivet on the 
poet’s mind the religious advices and instruc- 
tions of his mother. 

From the school at Glenorchy he was sent to 
the University of Glasgow, which then mustered 
a very admirable staff of professors, as well as a 
noble young race of rising students. There was 
Richardson, Professor of Latin, a highly accom- 
plished scholar and elegant writer, but whos 
works, which were chiefly critical, wanted the 
vital sap of genius, and are now totally for- 
gotten. There was Jardine, Professor of Logic, 
aman of great industry, method, and communi- 
cative gifts—in fact, as Lord Jeffrey and many 
other of his eminent pupils confessed, one of the 
best teachers that ever lived. There was Miller, 
the eminent writer on law; and there was Young, 
of the Greek chair, a man of burning enthu- 
siasm, as well as of vast erudition, whose read- 
ings and comments upon Homer used to make 
his students thrill and weep by turns. Ow 
readers will find a glowing picture of him in 
Lockhart’s “ Peter’s Letters.” The prelections 
of these men must have tended mightily to 
develope the mind of Wilson. He was _bene- 
fited, too, by intimacy with many distinguished 
contemporary students. There was—a little 
later in the classes, but still contemporaneous— 
Lockhart, afterwards his associate in many a 
fair and many a foul-foughten field of letters. 
There was Michael Scott, author of “ Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” who became a West Indian mer- 
chant, but returned to his native city, Glasgow, 
and wrote those striking naval narratives, under 
an assumed name, in Blackwood, till some little 
allusions in one of the chapters betrayed th 
secret to Wilson, who cried out “ Aut Michael 
aut Diabolus! ”—his old cotlege companion stand- 
ing detected. There was a man, since well known 
in Scotland, and assuredly a person of very rar 
gifts of natural eloquence and humour — Dr 
John Ritchie, late of Potterrow, Edinburgh— 
who used to contend with Wilson at leaping, 
football, and other athletic exercises, at whicli 
both were masters, and nearly matched. And 
there was Thomas Campbell, with whom young 
Kit North, it is said, went out once during 4 
college holiday-week to Campsie Glen, in th 
neighbourhood of Glasgow —it was during 4 
snow-storm—and spent a whole day in piling up 
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a great snow man, with head, face, form, all 


modelled on the antique ideal; and then spent 
another day in remodelling and finally taking 
it down. 

He was distinguished, we believe, at college, 
as he had been at school, by irregular diligence, 
and by frequent fits of idleness, by expertness 
when he pleased at his studies, and by expertness 
at all times in games, frolics, and queer adven- 
tures. From Glasgow he was sent to Magdalene 
College, Oxford, and there his character retained 
and deepened all its peculiar traits. He now 
read, and now dissipated hard, as most Oxford 
students of that day did. He took several 
college honours; and was the first boxer, leaper, 
cockfighter, and runner among the students. He 
gained the Newdegate prize for poetry, and became 
a radical in politics so flaming, that he would 
not allow a servant to black his shoes, but might 
be seen—the yellow-haired glorious savage—of a 
morning, performing that interesting operation 
himself! He was contemporary with De Quincey, 
but they never met—at least wittingly; al- 
though we imagine the little bashful scholar 
must have occasionally seen and rather shrunk 
from the tall Athlete, rushing like a tempest, on 
to the yards, or parading under the arches of that 
old medieval university. 

At Oxford, Wilson became acquainted with 
Wordsworth’s poetry. It made a deep and per- 
manent impression on his mind, and determined 
his bias toward subjective poetry, instead of ob- 
jective, materially, as we think, to his disadvan- 
tage. Wilson was by nature fitted to be, as a poet, 
a great union of the objective and subjective; 
but the influence of Wordsworth, counteracted 
only in part by that of Scott, made the subjective 
predominate unduly in his verse ; and he who 
might have been almost a Shakspere, had he 
followed his native tendency, became in poetry 
only a secondary member of the Lake school. 

When he left Oxford he betook himself to the 
Lake country, where his father had purchased 
the estate of Elleray, situated upon the beautiful 
shores of Windermere, and there became speedily 
intimate with Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
and De Quincey. This last describes him as then 
a tall, fresh, fine-looking youth, dressed like a 
sailor, and full of frankness, eccentricity, and 
fire. He was at that time vibrating between 
various schemes of life, all more or less singular. 
He was now projecting a journey to the interior 
of Africa—for he had always a strong love for 
travel—and now determining to be for life a 
writer of poetry. He contributed fine 
letters to Coleridge’s' Friend, under the signature 
of Mathetes. From this gifted man, however, 
he became estranged. Wordsworth’s overbearing 
dogmatism too, was rather too much f r Wilson. 
Yet he continued to admire both these Lake 
Demiurgi, and became the'r most eloquent inter- 
preter to che public. At this time he was 
noted, it is said, by his power of punning. It 
is reported that he one day wagered with 
one or other of the Lakers that he would carry on 
arunning fire of puns for some successive hours, 
and gained the bet. 

While at Elleray, but considerably later than 
this, he met and married his amiable wife. Many 
strange stories are afloat about this courtship ; 
but we were assured lately on his own authority 
that they were a “pack of lies.” And so too, 
we believe, are many of the rumours about his 
early dissipations, his spending some months in 
acamp of gipsies, &c. His life at this period was 
certainly a very romantic one, but not immorally 
romantic. He was always—gipsy or no gips) 
waiter or no waiter—the gentleman and tl 
genius, and the kind-hearted compassionate man. 
His first poem was the “Isle of Palms,” which 
was welcomed as a very promising slip of the 
Lake poetic tree, and criticised with considerable 
favour in the Edinburgh Review, and in a style 
which showed a desire on Jeffrey’s part to wean 
him from his favourite school of “ pond poets.” 
In 1814 he came to Edinburgh, and was called 
nominally to the bar. We are not certain how 
ever, if he ever had a single briefor pled a single 
case, 
that day, who, according to Carlyle, “ believed in 
nothing in earth, heaven, hell, or under the 
earth,” must have been this wild-eyed and broad- 
shouldered enthusiast, with his long flowing bison- 
like locks ! In 1817, Blackwood’s Magazin 
was started, and shortly after Wilson, who was 
now dividing his time between Edinburgh and 
Elleray, was added to its staff, and began that 
immortal series of -grave and 
gay—satiric and serious—mad and wise—non- 
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contributions 


What an apparition among the lawyers of 


sensical and profound—fierce and genial—which 
were destined to irradiate or torment its pages 
for fully a quarter of acentury. Lockhart became 
his principal coadjutor, and they both set them- 
selves to write up Toryism—to write down the 
Edinburgh Review —to castigate the Cockney 
school —and to illustrate the manners and 
maintain the name among the nations of the 
earth of “dear auld Scotland.” 
Blackwood was not, as is often now said, instanta- 
neous and dazzling; it was slow and interrupted 

it had to struggle against great opposition, and 
many prejudices ; Blackguard’s Magazine was its 
sobriquet for many a long year; and not till 
Lockhart and Maginn had left it for England, did 
the kindlier and better management of Wilson 
give it that high standing, which, under the 
coarse and clumsy paws of his son-in-law, it is 
again rapidly losing. 

Between the starting of Blackwood and Wilson’s 
election to the Moral Philosophy chair, we 
remember nothing very special in his history, 
except his writing his first and only paper in the 


Edinburgh Review (it was on the fourth canto of 


“Childe Harold,” and was greatly admired at the 
time for its eloquence and splendour of language), 
and the appearance of the “City of the Plague.” 
Great things were expected from this poem. 
Queer stories were told of the manner in which it 
was composed. (It was said that the author had 
shut himself up in a private room, and allowed 
his hair and nails and beard to grow to almost a 
Nebuchadnezzarian longitude, till it was written ) 
Yet it rather disappointed the public. It had 
beautiful passages, but, as a whole, was tedious. 
The objective and the subjective in it were not 
well harmonised. It aspired to be both a great 
poem and a great drama, and was neither. His 
Demon of the Plague was, on the whole, a dull 
devil. Two or three sentences of it are still re- 
membered, but the peem has itself gone down 
or, rather, it never rose. 

Galled at this reception, the author mentally 
resolved to publish no more separate poems; and 
he kept his word. In 1820, Dr. Thomas Brown, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, died; and Wilson 
was urged by his friends—especially by Sir 
Walter Scott—to stand as a candidate for the 
vacant chair. It was desirable, they thought, 
that that should be filled by one who was a Con- 
servative (Wilson had long ago renounced his 
Radicalism, and was now busy blackening, not 
his own shoes, but the characters of poor Hazlit 
and Hunt), and had genius and mettle besides 
It was thought good, too, that such a man should 
now have a settled position in the community. 
His pretensions were fiercely opposed. When a 
boy, we read a long file of old Scotsmen dated 
20, and assure our readers that they could 
scarce credit the terms in which Wilson was then 
assailed. He was accused of 
writing indecent parodies of the Psalms, of being 
a turncoat, of having no original genius, of hay- 
ing written a bad bombastic paper in the Fdin- 
burgh Review, &e. The fact was, party-spirit, 
fomented by the Queen’s case, was then running 
mountains high in Scotland. Wilson, besides, 
was as yet very little known. His poetry was 
not popular; his powers as a periodical writer 
were yet in blossom, and only his early eccen 





1820, 






tricities seemed to mark him out from the roll of 


opponent, Sir William 
known, had devoted im- 


he study of moral 


common men. His 
Hamilton, too, it was 
mense talent and research to t 
and mental science; while Wilson, it was shrewdly 
suspected, ré quired to cram himself for the office. 
Through dint of party influence, however, he was 
elected; and certainly none of the numerous clan 
of Jobsons has ever done more to redeem th¢ 
character of the tribe. He cast a lustre even 
upon the mean and rotten ladder on which hi 


rose. 


Scott had told Wilson that, when elected to 
the chair, he must “forswear sack, purge, and lis 
cleanly like a gentleman” (see Scott’s letters 


And on this hint Wilson proceeded to act. He 
commenced to prepare his lectures with great 
care; he wrote 
cess in the chair was such as to abas 
sarics and to delight his friends. H« 

¢ ‘his students ; and the publ 
his “Lights and Shadows” and “ The Trials of 
Margaret Lindsay” contributed to raise his repu- 
tation, not only asa writer, but as a man, although 
they seemed to his adversaries to be produced as 


d certificates of his Christianity 


in Blackwood; and his suc- 
h his adver- 


became the 


less 
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The success of 
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. ————— 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN 
BY A LOUNGER IN THI rE! 

SOME people 1 they pl ring 
the praises of Ar th is 
that he is still vriter i 
inasmuch as tl ‘ i iny 
ther Euroy lite nd ll han 
nv other rt f i 1 be 

it I i i il { [s, 

1 ( would 

ry g ii tat 
} n d l ort 
ible resid is amusing a ] in its 
pening h | rs uid tl styl u i iit 
model for any one else, exhibits hi il unrivalled 
neatness. I don’t think this! 
the sensati hat the | ul ’ ! of 
former stories did; yet tl j i rf 
Household Words, in w) it i 
ireeable evidence of the auth l 
larity. Long life to hi » has g to 
so many firesides, l a thou l ses of 
London into the i rv nt 
less minds in '% wis 1ay 
congratulate ot t lil f ful nt in 
Mr. Dickens’s h i in h he 
takes care to pr e balance of m l nd 
bodily exercise, é ng walk every dav through 
London, or towards the clear uplands of Han ! 
ifter the busiest and most punctual of pens h n 
its appointed task. 

Paris streets are full of songs against the ¢ each 
of which, by a system which ay 5 S ¢ emely 
odd, has obtained the sanction of the Minister of the 
Interior, and bears the stam] his | ich 
ire alwavs either over-govert or ler-g d; 
ind another example of the overgoverning at ent 
in fashion is supplied by the « ! it of - 
pondent of one of the London morning papers as to 
the obstructions he meets h in t ig 
messages through the electric telegraph; that also 
being “given in « rge” to the pol ut ities. 
Some excitement was caused in the said excitable 
capital by hints of a forthe pamphle lled 
tevision de la Carte de TF 0 yritten. some said by 
the Emperor of the French y the E r of 
ill the Russias. Copi sent vo 
leading newspapers, with rity r publica- 
tion; but after th in ty d 1 
came police orders No. 2, i ly" stopping 
suppressing, and, as far as possible, ihilat the 
Revision. But a copy escaped; and \ ful 
production may now ‘be had of Mr. Jeff Lot 
publisher, for any man’s shilling, and will be found 

ot particularly interesting after all. May tl 
whole story h ve been merely a } j i 

At ica has not of | I h 

erary mark but we | " 
success attending a1 story ! 1 | 
und shall on hav n Op} f i 
equainta na cl » Es ) f 
wl h. ther ; OF t tt t1 S 
ble arranger nt. of a mutual copvright | 
England and Ameri may Mm isted 
before very long; but, before that occurs, there is little 
loubt the decision of the H f | ll finally 
innul the foree of all American pvri 

santry ;—in anticipation of which, M Cl n 
and Hall are preparing a cheap editi Ha ’s 
Blithedale R mce : 1 their example will pr } 
be followed by ot! ho hold the 1 i I 
of property. ” 

Of English 1 ls 1 omten 
this season with a 1 h ntler p tl u— 
manv of those annour vi i i to 
bide a time hen tl ! d, shall 

Y become less excit th rence of 
W ar—which will soon be li 
snendthrift’s candle. the 
Yet Miss Mitford vent to put f her new lea 
in the midst of this frosty ison { lists: and 
the poets are ev stirred into aie l activi 
One publi hou Messrs. J. W ‘ 

Son), who I s Mr. I 

lFennyson’s Poems tl I I ! 

P will l ! I \ 

volun f | y i t! f 

CHARLES KInGsi \ h 3 
her s long 

s.r I a | ra { 
lad of ** ¢ i ] i 
Lock 

Whatever ft 
li ur Y t 

| , } l its 
f ly 

on ¢ nati h 
God will 1 

ippy re t t Ss 
is the plain, t 
men pert 

nd ¢ ¢ | 

fale alart 

2 és Be Bal } 
Enclish. s f | i 
Somes Was 
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is unquestionably on the cards—though, 
time, rather unlil cely On the eve of the 
in European affairs now probal bly impend 





‘a 7. ha 


















portent in the heavens is not wanting, as would have 
filled every ey phen mouth with astonishment and 
terror some few centuries ago—we mean the gold- 
coloured comet lately, if not still, visible in the west 
after sunset. The threats of cholera and of the Czar 
may be enough in connection with this long-tailed 
luminary, to alarm even some of the natives of this 
intelligent Nineteenth Century, which, it must be 
remembered, supplies a large I 43 rea cers to 





Zadkiel and his brother 
spirit- rapping —whereof 
hear is that it has bec 

of Persia, and no doubt 
Teheran gossi As tot 





























fair chance to 1 on rt putation, as 
a power that 
] 
es ne ( 1 t ur ¢ ( 
lexing l 8. 

If this is to be a season of losses, the world of letters 
has received the first outpourings of th rm; the 
leath of the amiable and accomplished Talfourd 
having been so soon followed by that of : 
warm, rollicking, imaginative, glorious J n, 
the poet of the of Palms, tl Professor of 
burgh University, and the “ Kit North” of Bd 
00d's Magazine and of everybody ! With what ¢g 
ing delight used my boyhood to revel in the Noctes, 
the papers on Sotheby's Homer, the flag me ms of 
Atherstone and rs, and many more of the fiery 
eruptions from that volcano, raising its head lout of 
vineyards into blue sky! A wilful man and a stub- 




















born was Wilson: but of so strong and genial a tem- 
perament as carried him triumphantly over a thou- 
sand mistakes and absurdities. He was like a 
personal friend to his readers; and many, many 
hearts will keep his memory warm. ; : 

Meanwhile, omens or no omens, London, as the 
way is, goes on pursuing her toils and amusements; 
and, in her musical circles, debates the condition of 
lamberlik’s voice and Ronconi's this season, and the 
merits of Madame Mara soprano who made her 
English debut on the opening night of the Royal 
Italian Opera House—now without a competitor. 
Well, both the it] are in the full vigour of 
their powers; and th who has light ringlets, 
light complexion, and glit voice, sings in a thin, 
ornamental way, « /a Persiani, and has neither suc- 
ceeded nor failed. The house on the opening night 
Wi as full; the orchestra powerful; the opera (Guili- 
elmo Tell), as a whole, very effective; and the wavy in 
which the vast audience ved the singing of “ God 


save the (Queen,” especially in the lines 
Scatter h 
And make them f 


—h: 





was very inspiriting ands and handkerchiefs waved 





‘es shouted ina siastic 














and voir nenthu fit of patriotism ; 
ind there was moreover a bit of piquancy in the 
fact, to those who knew it, that Madame Marai, who 
sung most of the solos, was come direct from the 
Czar’s Theatre at St. Petersburg. While talking 
of matters theatrical, it may be noted that Madlle. | 
Rachel has just returned to Paris from Russia; 
and that Miss Cushman is on the point of oe 
ve of our own capital, after performing an engag 
ment at the Haymarket in which she pendnats (but 
did not deepen) the impression she made some years 
ago upon the British public, as an actress of remark- 
able physique, great intelligence, and striking energy, 
which however was often harsh, and of a kind chiefly 
suitable for melodrama. At old Drury, Master 


Brooke, after aggravating his voice until it became 


like that of a sucking dove, through pure hoarseness, 
was succeeded by a troop (or troupe, if you like) of 
Chinese jugglers, whose chief feat consists in going 


as near as possible to manslaughter, without actually 












effecting it, by darting large knives into a board 
against which one of their number stands upright ; 
in which performance, contrary to the general rule, 
very miss is a Ait, and applauded accordingly. 

Turn we to the world of Art. Those who have 
sent in paintings to the Royal Academy are now 
assing feverous days and nights, until the ‘ varnish- 
ing day” shall admit them to know their fate— | 


whe ther their dearly beloved work, the child of their 


care and ambition, be—hung! and, if so, whether 
above or below “the line,” or in the very region of 
that golden mean, that happy equatorial. But no 
such doubts and fears trouble the R. A.’s, sitting 


ther,” and 


rene ly in their high place * 1] 
















Ma iclise’s English ry picture is about the 
size (not to exaggerate) of the yf Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, is sure of five acres wall in the 
rooms. Mr. Millais, too, ha n spite of the 
obnoxious initials, P. . B., orthodox 
dignity of those other ALR >in future 
to find himself slnays Ss set i hi 








year, to the regret of his a 

set himself in no li at 

and the fruits of his autumn , 

cluding the portrait of Mr. Rus! it] 

in the background, or portrait of ite 

Ruskin in the foreground, are doomed to rest in the 
shade for another year Mr. Holman Hunt, how- 
ever, who is now among the * hot sands of h vary | 
Nile,” strivi to fix upor : iss the glow of 





same | 
great crisis | 


Egyptian suns, will amply support the credit of the 


Pre-Raphaelite school in the approaching Royal 
Academy Exhibition. The subject of one of his 
pictures is He who is called “the Light of the 
World ;” while another presents a modern scene—a 
degraded woman moved to tears by the sound of 
music. Among the sculpture, Mr. Alexander Munro 
will have several beautiful works, in addition to his 
Peel —— Apropos of this, it may be mentioned 
that the relling rton Committee connected with the 
scoeaniacak London met the other day at Guild- 















































































































Not satisfied with adhd x up loose ‘pearls, 

Which science threadeth on her length’ning string ; 
But plunging into the remorseless sea, 

And groping in her halls for hoards at once ; 
Asking of all her echoless profound 

How they were fashion'd forth, and whence they came 
Alas! they found the soul broad as a sun 

In questionings, but puny in result! 

High spiring pinnacles glance up at heaven, 

With narrow dormitories fit for dolls ; 

A palace guesteth nothing but a mouse ; 

And one pocr minnow wags his tail alone 

In awide-spreading lake that might reveal 
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hall to choose one of six models for the intended The huge proportions of the rounded hills, 
monument of the man whom, living and dead, Eng- And bosom Night herself with all her stars! JEROM 
land delights to honour, and selected that of Mr. Phey found that we are so enwrapp’d in self, which 
te ee ie 00 asl Ut tee Mareicaaaals ke Gaia That the whole world is but its duplicate Lack 
i. : ‘ 4 ] That the son! seeth nothing but the soul, ucla 
presiding at the thirty-ninth Anniversary Dinner of And that things are to it but what they seem ; well-a 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, held at That we know nothing of the outer world but, n 
Freemasons’ Hall on Saturday last, and in his speech But what the inner world enstamps years 
alluded to the fact that the middle classes of the pre- cat a ee unto herself; pan 
sent day are our pee hrenyy “eng pene of the fine And self is the beginning and the end, man a 
arts. It bg ars that sixty-five cases of distress were The Alpha and Omega, and the all ;— hy 
reliever di in the past year; and the list of donations That the soul flings her image on the rim of phy 
and subscrip oti ms re: ry on the present occasion And outer-edge of all things; and looks out an ext 
imour iad vd to 23927., of which 18702 was a legacy Through her sense-windows on herself—no more! there 
from the late J. R. barvest, ['sq. aes {Another pause. | where 
Let us note here, at the end of this gossip, two or No sight so sad on all the sands of time in suc 
three items, such as the now definite and soon to be As the deep footprints of these mighty ones, return 
fulfilled promise of a new Reading-room, in the quad- | 90 tending to one point through hs a paths, a city 
rangle of the British Museum; and the loss, by a ae ee eee whane 
ae ~ : ee “ Ps For they all wander'd in their lofty quest where 
majority of only three, of Mr. Ewart’s Public Library Till their feet dangled over the abyss, aess 
and Museum Bill, in consequence of his attempt to And the upheaving gulph was full in view, “i ra 
conf the taxing power upon the town councils, While that they had pursned went flo iting o'er, He | ; 
instead of the ratepayers. It is a pity that subordi- | Like Summer vapour to the other side ; piles: 
nate points like this should be allowed to check the _ A the eternal stars looked calmly om, then, : 
wate > iviting them to cross the roaring deep, ith cas 
progress of a movement so sound in principle and so And eat the fruits of knowledge in their midst ; ings 
excellent in tendency. | For they had come up face to face with death, of bas 
Have you ever heard of Jasmrn, the barber-poet of | And saw that only he possess “d the key honou 
Languedoc? No doubt you have, and take much Of highest knowledge, of truth absolute,— practi 
interest in him; and you will, therefore, think it That he could loose the trammels of the soul in wl 
worth while to hear that he has just returned home ae ee eee eee ee The s 
. . ; - The power to break the mud-crust of their cell, le § 
after a triumphal tour, in the course of which he |} And let them soar ard sing for evermore ! wife 
was introduced to the court at St. Cloud, and drew | They saw this, and acknowledged it ;—And he severe 
tears, they say, from the Emperor and Empress by Smiled on them, calling them his dearest friends, is 
his improvisation. | And laid his white hand on their bended heads, pore 
Finally, when speaking of our own poets, mention | pep peg Seep ge bs perenne her, just 
should not have been omitted of “R. Sheridan Ward- “slap tee none bein ny sui teow's, world, 
lay, M.B., M.R.C.S.,” who advertises ‘* The Sisters of Encircled in a m stv atmosphere, depart 
Charity,” “ dedicated to the Most Holy Order of | With deep eyes looking into distant Night, physic 
Cistercian Brothers,” aud who is not only, as above, Children of death, and bearing on their face was a 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. but ‘ Poet } The impress of his pale, transparent hand! were § 
Laureate to his most gracious Majesty William the | ae oe and tl 
Second, King of the Netherlands.” It but remains ee ee a treati: 
to be added (as comprising the whole remainder of THE SEASON. first c 
“te information rae the subjec t) that the work thus | Resiprs the Drama and Public Amusements, noticed discoy 
eralded is p ub lished at recaps el Ni ‘ge ain, in their own departments, there are some things be- attenc 
i * i : py a ne a beer we hereby give | longing to the Season which we may conveniently first-k 
ee aS a ee ee throw together under this title. The Reunion des “ ther 
Arts is one of the most interesting and attractive of was ii 
, — jee the societies that gather together the distinguished in rien 
ae enero = ae 7 . literature and art. It occupies a magnificent house " 
NIGHT AND THE SOUL. in Harley-street. It has > anna meeting, at dicted 
BY J. STANYAN BIGG. | which a large assembly of authors and artists is to be woulc 
(Continued from page 10.) | found, with excellent music, pictures, portfolios, and off. 
paaeaeshir } sadteuiaes ¢ dees died | conversation to amuse them. At the last one we no- In the 
Thou most profound of ali inanities— | ticed a very fine picture by H1Lron, said to be his last, tista 1 
‘ 4 4 = 
re :krupt—soul-deluding fiend!—Ah, why | the subject, the “Witches in Macbeth,” full of power; and 1 
Hast thou thus robb’ me of my early years, ~ | also a beautiful group of flowers, by Mr. V. BArtuo- exam) 
Fringing the pathwiy of despair w ith Howers, | LOMEW, the foremost of our flower painters, and who he sai 
Strewing thy hollow reeds across the gulj h, | is so highly esteemed for the happy faculty he has of fathen 
per ng com a ; r al ’ 1 ccna ca with bloom ? imparting his skill to his pupils. The Graphic oP drunk 
W hy didst chat deed ure up thy phantom forms, ; | crety is the best of the Art-l nions—a society ol niarri 
Thy false and fair appearances of truth, | artists who assemble at the London University once 
Wrapping me in an atmosphere of light, |} amonth, for intercourse and mutual exhibition of made 
But to delude me with thy empty vaunts, | their portfolios, &e. The meeting on Wednesday leadit 
And then, when I had come to worship thee, | last was distinguished by two drawings of Russian accus 
: cil thyself o'er in shadows nd depart, | boors, by a Russian artist, named YvaN—works full the fa 
Aaving me on a narrow neck of lan:i ier Pid P ° 
The black and roaring waters at my feet, | of genius, the drawing masterly, the grouping and enrag 
And the eternal thunders o’er my head, | the expression rivalling those of the old painters; was J 
rhe puppet of the monitory stars, | the only fault being some feebleness of colour. There chase 
The butt of nature, and the fool of time | was also a marvellous portrait by GrorGE LANCE, food 
esa rs has it ¢ cet Blase ag jer satis | who ought to lay aside his fruit, and devote himself farth 
i aides chin anita Bo Sadie sonia Sool to portrait painting, if he could always paint portraits arth 
+ eituain 9 tite eaneet Sallemuns : | thus. Some of the portfolios were extremely rich, appre 
That should unfold to view the under-world | especially E. A. GOoDALL’s sketches from Spain, and and 1 
oceult relationships, | Cowan's gatherings in Italy. The Photographs, too, antici 
gs as they are within themselves, | were numerous, and of first-rate excellence, particu- Ca 
; ley appear to vulgar eyes. larly a large number brought from Venice by Mr. ingly 
Mt earnest spirits have gone down to death | CooKE cinone the we ral a aa ARs ts the "De 
Vith a terrific cnrse upon their lips, KE. Among the novelties of the season Is th with 
An imprecation on thy broken vows— | Institution in Leicester-square, just opened to the had s 
Phou mist-brow’d sophist, thou expiring lie ! public. It is much upon the plan of the Poly- coun 
Is not thy mighty roll of names a cheat— | technic, with some peculiarities; but as yet it is 1 
A miserable record ~ pranks | incomplete. We hear Mr. Smitn’s (not ALBERT’s) patie 
— a pale flame play'd upon # mareh | “Tour of Europe” in Leicester-square very well Gian 
here all the mi ghty ‘of the earth were swamp’d ? Li “te . y adnan anes The thoughts a fing 
Are not the great names of thy progeny poken of; but we have not see n it. he thought A 
Mournfu ites upon a coftin-lid ¢ of the public are, however, beginning to turn to afflict 
Most 3 but stran ded into w rrecks ; | the Crystal Palace, which is positively to open on ness 
Bright he . : j the 24th of May; but we hear that it will be ina appoi 
ee ght tolls, | very unfinished state even then, spite of the army ot arith 
Thy Pt a tndhy— apintion 7 a | men who are employéd upon it. Thon 
Phy sceptics, cynics, 5 phists, and the host — | ——— eo same 
; aegit cpy sie : 
nk ian a ys edo Goop CounsEL.—The most superficial glance at incon 
g¢ clou puff of the present condition of European States, shows that rich’ 
that panted for t those nations which linger in the race cannot hope to philo 
things ; waiting, in a hush, escape the partial diminution, and, perhaps, final av- Luci: 
bes ray were weet Heer | nihilation of their resources. It is with nations as the n 
with nature, which knows no pause in ever-increasin¢ us ts 
l movement, developement and production—a curs table 













ever cleaving to standing still.— Humboldt, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Jerome Cardan. By Henry Morey. 2 
Chapman and Hall. 
(Concluded from p. 179.) 
JeROME CarDAN had a vision of a lady in white, 
which had its interpretation in his marrying 
Lucia Bandarini. He brought her home to no 
well-appointed house, to very bare cupboards, 
but, nevertheless, to his affections ; and for many 
years they appear to have lived happily together. 
Jerome by this time was known as a learned 
man and a sound physician; but his knowledge 
of physic did not find him the means of making 
an extended honeymoon. So from Sacco, where 
there were but few people to mar or to mend, and 
where he had spent much time in gambling and 
in such riotous living as the place afforded, he 
returned to Milan, resolving to try his fortunes in 
a city to which plague made frequent visits, and 
wherein there was always a fair amount of sick- 
ness. But into the Milanese College of Phy- 
sicians Jerome was not to be permitted to enter. 
He had undoubtedly graduated as M.D.; but 
then, as he could not show his sixteen quarter- 
ings—as he could not purge himself of the taint 
of bastardy—he could not be admitted into such 


} 
Vols. 





NGLI 


honourable company. He had therefore to | 
practise illegally, and to fill up his leisure 
in writing books and rattling the dice-box. 


The struggles of the young physician and his 


wife must, at this time, have been very 
severe. Indeed, during all her lifetime, the 
poor woman knew nothing but privation ; for, 


just as Jerome began to be established in the 
world, and to earn sufficiency of gold pieces, she 
departed from life. From Milan the persecuted 
physician retired to Gallarte, thinking that there 
was an opening for him there. But the stars 
were still malignant. Few coins came for counsel; 
and the man sat down philosophically to write a 
treatise upon Fate. Here was born unto him his 
first child, a son, a child of sorrow, as we soon 
discover. No event in Jerome’s life but had its 
attendant signs and wonders. Thus, when this 
first-born, Gianbatista, was being christened, 
“there flew into the room a mighty wasp.” ‘This 
was in the month of May, when wasps had no 
business to be about. All the gossips present pre- 
dicted from this omen that the life of the child 
would be short, and that he would be suddenly cut 
off. In this prediction Jerome himself concurred. 
In the sequel we find that it was verified. Gianba- 
tista was educated by his father as a physician, 
and might have done well if he had had better 
example set before his eyes. But, unfortunately, 
he saw too much gambling, and too many of his 
father’s boon companions, the gluttonous and 
drunken musicians; and, having imprudently 
married a worthless woman, one Brandonia, he 
made a sorrowful end. For this woman, after 
leading him a life of much domestic misery, 
accused herself of infidelity, denying that he was 
the father of their children, possibly the more to 
enrage him only. At all events, a speedy end 
was put to the quarrel. Gianbatista Cardan pur- 
chased arsenic, and had it mixed with his wife’s 
food. As a consequence died; and as a 
farther consequence tlie ill-fated young man was 
apprehended and tried; he confessed his guilt, 
and was executed in prison. We have so far 
anticipated the narrative. 

Cardan had no practice in Gallarte, and accord- 
ingly returned once more to Milan, to do battle 
with fortune and the College of Physicians. He 
had so far the worst of the conflict that he was 
completely beggared, and had, along with the 
patient, unrepining Lucia, and the pre destinated 
Gianbatista, to take refuge in the Xenodocbium, 
4 fine uanie for the city poor-house. Out of this 
affliction he was brought, however, by the kind- 
ness of a friend, and was promoted to a small 
appointment, to deliver lectures on geometry, 
arithmetic, and astronomy, under the will of one 
Thomas Plat, a deceased citizen of Milan. The 
same friend introduced him to other sources of 
income, by means of all which he became “passing 
rich” on fifty crowns a year. “But he was ; 
philosopher,” says Mr. Morley, “and he aud 
Lucia were quite able to subsist on that.” Of 
the nature and quality of which subsistence let 
us take a survey on the philosopher’s breakfast- 
table—a rickety thing in itself, no doubt, with 


she 
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appointments of pot and platter; for as 
“Te break- 
on barlev- 


slender 
yet we are before the age of Delft. 
fasted,” says our engaging authority, “ 
bread and water, and compared with the relish of 
an epicure the respective merits of nasturtium 


leaves, rue, parsley, and other herbs, as economic 
means of making bread and water savoury.” 
Truly there is very much in “make-believe,” as 
the ‘little marchioness ” expresed it. 

Upon the strength of these fifty crowns a year 


Cardan became housekeeper, taking his mother 
to reside with him; and we find that his family 
consisted of eight persons, and a she-mule upon 
which the physician rode abroad to pay his few 
professional visits, or to exercise his infirm body. 
His few professional visits, we say; and they 
would have been fewer if the tongues of his own 
patients had prevailed in crying him down. ‘They 
weut to him, as to a magician, to heal their ail- 
ments, and when he had sent them home whole 
they reviled him as they would have reviled a 
warlock. He was undoubtedly a sincere and 
tender-hearted man, and, under a rude speech, 
had a fund of compassion for suffering humanity ; 
but humanity would not understand him. He 
was a plain-spoken man—an Italian Abernethy — 
who no doubt rated his patients for the abuse of 
favourite vintages, and the too free use of dys- 
peptical aliments. He was still at war with the 
Milanese physicians, who were determined never 
to surrender to the clever doctor of the bend- 
sinister—who was in bad repute, moreover, as a 
dicer and a geometer. To prove to the world 
the extent of his professional skill, and that 
squares, triangles, and wicked ivory cubes did 
not incapacitate him from healing the sick, he 
resolved to write a book. 

Now Jerome Cardan had been writing books 
ever since he was a b »y—books on all sciences 
and subjects; but hitherto he had never had the 
glorious privilege of beholding himself in print. 
He had circulated his manuscripts among his few 
friends, much to their detriment, and often to his 
own loss; but this time he resolved to print a 
book which might be read of all who could read 
the Latin language. His subject was an unfor- 
tunate one, as far as the College of Physicians was 
concerned—one not likely to gain him friends in 
that direction—‘** De Malo Medendi Usu ”— on 
the bad practice of medicine in common use. 
The book sold rapidly, and put money into the 
pocket of the printer Ottaviano Scoto, of Venice, 
but put nothing into the pocket of Cardan, to 
enable him to make his bread and water more 
savoury. 

It was a clever book, denouncing seventy-two errors 
in practice. Such errors were the total denial of wine 
to the sick, the denial of fish, and the allowance of 
flesh to people sick of fever; the belief, prevalent in 
many quarters, that there could be found one mode of 
cure for all diseases ; and the doctrine that no patient 
should be bled while suffering under acute pain—a 
woful sentence to some—sentence of death, for 
ample, to the man tormented by the agonies of an 
acute inflammation of the peritoneum. He taught that 
to do nothing with physic was much better than to 
do too much, and urged the great number of things 
that have to be considered before a man desiring to 


eX- 


act rightly should set his hand to a prescription. The 
book was clever. 
Clever books are not always correct books. 


This one turned out to be full of small faults of 
style, grammar, and the like, much to the morti- 
fication of the author. “I blush to acknowledge,’ 
he says, “that there were more than even three 
hundred blunders of mine in this book, exclusi 
of misprints.” Neither did it fulfil the expec- 
tations of the author. It added only to the hos- 
tility of the phy sicians, who, of course, could not 
submit to the criticisms of a young man. ** Where 
I looked for honour,” he said, “I reaped nothing 


usive 








but shame.” Nevertheless, he was now a public 
author. Other books speedily followed, as those 
on Wisdom and Consolation, and on Arithmetic. 


On one hand he was extolled as an au 


the other, cried down as an astrologer. Ife came 
into the world, a human phenomenon, to puzzle 
and perplex it. As an astrologer, he several times 
drew out his own horoscope, according to which 


he ought to have died at such and such a time 
but. as he continued to live, he attributed the 
failure of his predictions not to the incertitude of 
the art, to the ignorance of the artist. 

more dé tempt was his construction of the 


but 


wine af 
Lili all 


URE, 


which li 


book 


horoscope of Jesus Christ. The 
‘t was suppressed by th 


wrote on this 

Church. 
About this time, that is to 

forty years of age, it ¢ 


several remarkable 


subjc 





say, when nearly 
1 to him to effect 
on patients of distinc- 
tion—one of whom, the Senator Spondrato, after- 
wards Cardinal, be his steady patron; and 
through his influence chiefly it was that the Col- 
lege of Physicians at length to 
admit him. His fame as a scholar was still ra- 
pidly extending; had reached Germany, an 
cured him the admiration and 
of the learned of that country. But Cardan was 
still poor, earning more as a maker of almanacs 
than as a physician. Some exiguous coin fell in 
his way, too, as a constructor of horoscopes. 
After being admitted of the college a slothful fit 
-at least, he attended 


Lie 
opened its gates 


| pnNro- 
i pro 


for assistance 


came over him for a space 


to little besides Greek and gambling. In the 
latter pursuit he had a rare encourager in one 
Antonio Vicomercato, a patrician of Milan. For 


more than two whole years, and sometimes all the 
day long, the rich man and the poor physician 
spent their time with dice; and as Jerome always 
rose a winner, generally carrying a gold piece 
home with him, the pursuit to him was all the 
more agreeable. But this was not the way to 
obtain a standing in society, and had several bad 
domestic consequences. 

With money so earned, or with money however 
earned, in the midst of his poverty he was improvi- 
dent. He enjoyed musical evenings ; and music, as he 
said, led to unprofitable company. ‘The taste of the 
period was for part-singing, aud it was not easy to 
collect four or five men who could sing readily to- 
gether, and who could think and feel together also. 
If he had musical companions to his house, they cost 
him heavily for suppers, and corrupted the minds of 
his children. For most singers, he said—and I sus- 
pect that he could not easily libel the good table- 
companions of the sixteenth century—most singers 
are drunken, gluttonous, impudent, unsettled, impa- 
tient, stolid, inert, ready for every kind of lust. The 

men of that sort are fools. Upon such men, 
despising them, but relishing their music, Cardan 
squandered a good deal of his money. 


best 


Luckily for Cardan, Vicomercato one day made 
him swear an oath, in the name of all the gods at 
once, that he would never come near him again 
for the purpose of gambling. Jerome did so, and 
again began to study. 

We next find Cardan lecturing as professor of 
medicine in the University of Pavia, which was 
then seated in Milan on account of the wars. 
When better times returned, Jerome was invited 
to return with the University to its own proper 
quarters, but hesitated. A third child had just 
been born to him. 

Quite prepared to remain where he Jerome 
went to bed as usual on the night before he was to 
return his answer to the Senate, which required to 
know whether he would abide by his professorship 


Was, 











aud teach in Pavia. le went to bed in the usual 
way with his wife, his eldest boy, Giovanni Batista, 
ten years old, and Aldo, the baby, all under one 
cover; but, wonderful to relate, on that night the 
house tumbled down. Nobody was hurt; but, hi 

home in Milan being s suddenly and literal] 

broken up, as he | ved, of course, by a special and 





inged the tenor of his 


miraculous dispensation, he ch 
answer to the Senate, and in the year 1554 consented 
to remove. ‘The salary to be received by him at 
Pavia would be two hundred and forty gold crowns. 














There are two interesti chapters in Mr. 
Morley’s first volume on the great algebraical 
quarrel between Messer Hieronomo Cardano 
and Messer Nicolo ‘Tartaglia, in which we are 
glad to find a grave charge which has been 
brought against Cardano disposed of—it may be 
een in the Biographie Universelle—to the effect 
that h cheated ‘Tartalea after having sworn to 
him upon the four gospels, and appropriated his 


It will be found that Cardan 
was incapable of such dishonourable 
ye said a 


talea’s hint. 





conauct, 
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The most that can 
improved upon Ta 


gainst him is, that he 








There were nc w a turn in the tide of Jerome’s 
affiain His salary at Pavia was raised to four 
hundred gold crowns, and he went on turing 
and ever more writing books, rejoicingly. He 
was educating his children, moreover, and ap- 
pears at this period to hi be I 
amenable citizen. ‘The Pavian exch 
through wars 4 ! Cardai 
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in the University and retired to 


professorship 

Milan, where he was residing when he received 
a letter of ponderous length from Cassanate, body 
physician to John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, who, hearing of his fame as a phy- 


cure of phthisis, invoked 
consequence, undertook 
Paris; and thence circum- 
stances led him into Scotland, and subsequently 
into England, where he was admitted to an 
audience with the boy-King Edward VI., and 
held a conversation with him on the 


urney to irom 





comets, which to curious than 


us reaas more 
instructive. Of the King, he says, “he was a 
marvellous boy. When I had speech 
with him he was fifteen years old, and he asked 
me (speaking Latin with as much polish and 


promptitude 
there in tl 
of Things ?’ 
horoscope, providing 
life for on 
fivi 


is I could use myself) ‘ What are 
rare books of 5 yurs on the Vari ly 

Farther, he calculated the King’s 
him with a fair stretch of 
“ After the age of fifty- 
months, and seventeen days, 
various diseas fall to his lot.” The King 
died shortly after the prediction was made; and 
Cardan honestly exposes his own errors, with full 
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so sickly. 
years, three 
s will 





h, at the same time, in astrological science. 

appears to have been fond of England and 

English; but to him their language was 
barbarous. 

I wondered much, « ially when I was in England, 

ind rode about on h back in the neighbourhood of 

I seemed to be in Italy. When I looked 

: ie 


grou} I English sitting together, I 

ht myself to be among Italians. 
, I figure, manners, dress, 
when th ) their t} 
vl he pened their mouths 
much as a 





ot understand so word, and 
then as if they had been my country- 
mad and raving. For they inflect the 
tongue upon the pal 





palate, twist words in the mouth, 
ind maintain a sort of g¢ with the teeth. 





Elsewhere he says: 


Ihe English are faithful, liberal, and ambitious: but | 


as for fortitude, the things done by the Highland 
Scots are the most wonderful. , 
led to execution, take a piper with them, and he, who 
is himself often one of the condemned, plays them up 
dancing to their death. 

But we must now toa close. We have 
already alluded to the untimely end of Cardan’s 
The blow fell upon the old man’s heart like 
a thunderbolt, and he, who had himself 
bravely against many a rude his life- 


draw 


son. 
borne 
assault in 
time, lay prostrate, feeling himself crushed under 
a load of infamy. The same week that the son 
was executed, his eldest Cardan’s grandson) 
died. The mained then but an infant, which, 
although born in adultery, he received into his 
house. His reputation in Pavia was destroyed, 
and he walked about the ; 
the gaze of former acquaintances 
i kled in his brain, and all his 
tricities were aggravated. He aff 
tured his body, made long vigils 
the long forsworn d 


son 





streets shrinking from 

Morbid fan- 

ormer eccen- 
1 . 

i and tor- 

, and returned to 

was degraded in 
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dice. He 























Milan, and expelled the city by the Senate. He 
was accused of offences against religion by the 
for some time lay i ungeon. The 
lis boo! is stopped, and his rents 
| from hi I | elimpse of 
Bologna 1 again gathered 
Between 1571 a l 1576 he lived 
as a private ] in R ing on a pen- 
sion allowed him the Pope. His poor son was 
ever the uppermost subject of his thoughts, and 
the old man might ha been seen i i 
about the streets « Rome, w mng the air of a 
Bedlamite, and mumbling ss gums 
anemerald stone, of suppos uystic properties 
to keep away the remembran of his executed 
child. Hear how he speaks of himself when at 
Bologna : 

In all 1 my su 
cesses, | I is made no 
rough i I ! impatien I 
did not 1 n » forget old 
friends; | lon I harder i il inter 
cours 8} h; nor did I 
use < tli cl hes than ny ¢ upation rendered 
necessary. But in bearing of adversity my nature is 
not so firm: f I have en compelled to endure 
s thir | strength. I have 
vel 1 by ri greatest 

Iw y with a 
S , DIT i\ y ief { bec Lust 
| m I tears 
wi ] ( { l \ \ i 

( 1 hi lf I his whol rt and 
I i es ( and per- 
haps his i l If d nore to in- 





subject of 


rhey, when they are | 





jure his character with posterity than anything 
suggested by the malice of his enemies. 
at Rome, on the 20th September 1576, when he 
was seventy-five years old. 

We most heartily commend Mr. Morley’s 
volumes to our readers ; assuring them of a fund 
of pleasant and instructive matter. The author 
maintains the interest of his narrative through- 


out, and most conscientiously adheres to his | 


texts. The extracts he gives from Cardan’s 
writings prove him, notwithstanding abundant 
follies and many vagaries, to have been a man of 
strong, practical common-sense, with a fine 
stratum of tender feeling and honest purpose 
lying under a rough and often forbidding surface. 

We trust soon to meet with Mr. Morley again. 
We suspect the present to be the second only 
(Palissy the potter being the first) of a series of 
similar works. 
so well illustrate two of Cardan’s much misun- 
derstood contemporaries — Cornelius 
and Paracelsus. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Proverbial Philosophy. By Martin Ff. 
Ulustrated. London: Hatehard. 
We confess that we cannot share the popular en- 
thusiasm for this collection of metrical wisdom. A 
great deal of the philosophy appears to us to be mere 
truism, and such of it as is original we should have 
preferred to read in plain unpretending prose. But 
in this opinion we stand almost alone. The popular 





He died | 


We know of no one who could | 


Agrippa, | 


TUPPER. | 


noteworthy are on Balance of Power, Bankruptcy, 
Bathing, Beard, Beauty, Bee, Beekeeping, Bells, 
Bible, Bibliography, Blind. Each volume contains 
upwards_of thirty large steel engravings and maps. 





Modern Husbandry: a Practical and Scientific Trea- 
tise on Agriculture, illustrating the most approved 
practices in Draining, Cultivating, and Manuring, 
gc. By G. H. Anprews, Esq., C.E. London 
N. Cooke. 

Or the many useful enterprises of Mr. N. Cooke this 

is the most useful. A cheap and good book on th 

Practice of Farming has been long in request. Ther 

is no lack of agricultural treatises, indeed ; but they 

are too theoretical, or too learned, or too difficult, or 
toocostly. Mr. Andrews has treated the subject with 
remarkable simplicity of language and minuteness of 
instructions, so that every farmer may read it with 
pleasure and profit. Another advantage is the 
systematic arrangement, which enables any topi 
sought for to be readily found. Thus, commencing 
with soils, he proceeds to tenure, leases, rates, taxes, 
and valuation of farms; thence to the duties of the 
farmer after he is ia—drainage being properly placed 
foremost in the list of improvements, because without 
that all others are worthless. The farm buildings 
are next treated of, and the machinery with which 
they should be supplied; then the breeding, rearing, 
and fattening of stock; manures and their applica- 
tion to the various crops; the cultivation of land; the 
harvesting; and, lastly, a miscellaneous chapter com- 


| prises all requisite instructions for the management of 


world thinks otherwise, and Mr. Tupper’s metrical | 


applauded, if not always read. 
admirers will 


with nearly a hundred illustrations by the best modern 
artists. 


an ornament to the drawing-room table. We under- 


| stand that 30007. has been expended upon the produc- 


tion of this volume. 





SCIENCE. 
The Eighth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, or 
Vols. III. and 1V. 


Edinburgh: A. C. Black. 


It is, moreover, superbly bound, and will be } 


Srxce our former notice two more volumes of this 
great national work have been completed, and they | 
are now before us, suggesting curious reflections upon | 

i] 


the proof they give of the progress of human know- 
ledge since we first remember being interested 


in them on the appearance of the fourth edition. | 


Whole sciences 
Arts, then undreamed of, now flourishing, 
d The march of the 
human mind itself might be measured by reference to 
the successive editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
What a curious article might be educed from this by 
an industrious pen ! ’ 
The present edition brings down human knowledge 
to its present state; and every article in which time 
had made a change has been rewritten, so as to intro- 
duce those changes. Another improvement is the 
publication of the names of the authors of the various 
papers. That is essential to give its true value to a 
work of this class, whose worth lies in its being an 
authority ; and an anonymous assertion never can or 
ought to be accepted as such. The third volume 
opens with the second part of the article “* Anatomy,” 
which occupies more than 100 pages, and is illus- 
trated by many engravings. The next attractive 
paper is on “ Angling,” which should be consulted by 
ull lovers of the rod, for it gives the best and most 
practical instruction we have ever read, comprising 
n account of the various fish and the means of cap- 
turing them. ‘Animal Kingdom” is a general 
sketch of the scientific classification of that portion of 
creation ; and “ Animalcule ” a particular description 
of another of its divisions. Mr. Milne has given us all 
he science of “‘ Annuities,” with elaborate tables for 
calculating value. A paper of very great interest has 
I n “Apparitions.” In geography there 


What changes in almost every page! 
added. 


and claiming elaborate essays. 


been contributed « 
are full accounts of “ Arabia” and *‘ Asia.” ‘* Archweo- 
logy ” is treated as a science. ** Architecture” occupies 
a very large space, and is profusely illustrated ; and 
ven a glossary of technical terms is appended. 
There is the best sketch in our language of * Aris- 
totle’s Philosophy.” ‘Arithmetic and Astronomy ” 
ire treated with the attention due to the importance 
of those sciences, The article ‘ Army” will per- 
haps be now more often consulted than it has been, 
and it will be found full of useful information ; as will 
also the companion essay on * Artillery.” 

The fourth volume completes the article “ Astro- 
nomy,” which includes every recent discovery. Among 
themany geographical articles in this volume, the most 
interesting are on Athens, Attica, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Beeloochistan, and Bolivia. It is also rich in 
biography, among the memoirs being those of Bacon, 


Banks, Barry, Baxter, Berkeley, Boccaccio. In 
scienee, Attraction, Balance, Barometer, Bleaching, 
‘and Blow-pipe; and, on general subjects, the most 


| ready calculation of weights and measures. 


orchards, woodlands, coppices, fences, diseases of cattle, 
&c., to which is appended a useful series of tables for 
The 


volume is handsomely printed, as are all those pub- 


sermons are everywhere to be found, and everywhere | lished by Mr. Cooke, and it is profusely illustrated 
Very welcome to his | 
be this superb edition of them, in | : so : 
quarto, printed on the best and thickest paper, adorned the United Kingdom should have this volume upon 
| his bookshelf for reference as well as for reading. 


with clever woodcuts from drawings by E. Duncan 
and Harrison Weir. Every landowner and farmer in 





Dr. MANTELL contributed more than any man of his 
generation, except Lyell, to make geology the popular 
science it has now become. Worthily, therefore, has 
Mr. Bohn introduced into his ‘ Scientific Library,” a 
new edition (the third) of his Geological Excursion to 
the Isle of Wight and the Adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire. 
This interesting and instructive-tour of an observer is 


er : “ae . ’ | now illustrated with numerous engravings, which add 
Tictionary of Arts, Science, and General Literature. | much to its value as a book of instruction. 





HISTORY. 


Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
E npire ; with Vol. Ill]. London 
Bonn. 

Mr. Bonn has prefixed to this third volume of his 

excellent edition of Gibbon a complete and tri- 

umphant vindication of it against the spiteful 
attack of the Atheneum. Of the origin of that 
attack there can be no doubt. Mr. Murray has 
brought out another edition of Gibbon, also de- 
signed to be part of a series of British classics. To 

Mr. Bohn belonged the merit of the design of these 

cheap series of standard works. Mr. Bohn com- 

menced them at his own risk, when the experiment 
was untried, and might have failed. Mr. Bohn suc- 

ceeded ; he won public confidence by upwards of 30) 

volumes, to which no exception had been taken. 

When Mr. Bohn added to these a Gibbon, it was 

necessary to the success of Mr. Murray’s Gibbon that 

the public mind should be prejudiced against Mr. 

Bohn’s Gibbon, preparatory to the appearance of its 

rival. Hence the article in the Atheneum, trying ti 

pick holes in it. It was an article in the interest of 

Mr. Murray, not an article in the interest of literature; 

and the design was so manifest that it defeated itself, 

and scarcely needed the formal refutation given to it 
by the editors of Mr. Bohn’s Gibbon. But, not’ con- 
tent with self-vindication, they have fairly turned the 
tables upon their antagonist. They take Mr. Mur 
ray’s Gibbon, and subject it to a similarly minute 
criticism, and that it is full of blunders of 
various kiuds. In the second volume they discover 
no less than 151; and they also “show up” th 

quality of the notes, the specimens taken from a 

single volume being puerile in the extreme. Th 

notes in Mr. Bohn’s edition are taken from Guizot, 

Wenck, Schreiter, Hugo, and the best recent topo 

graphical and other authorities ; so that there is really 

no comparison between the two, in value or in cost 

Mr. Bohn’s Gibbon is the best as well as the cheapest. 

Mr. Murray's is to cost 3/.; Mr. Bohn’s will cost 

yet would we prefer the latter if the cost 

had been reversed. We would rather give 3/. for Mr. 

Bohn’s Gibbon than 380s. for Mr. Murray’s. 


Notes, ge. 
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THE WAR BOOKS. 

iew of the Reign of Emperor 
Translated from the Russian of 
London: 





An [ist i al Re 

Nikolai J. 
Ustrialoff. 
James Madden. 





By Witti1amM Roperts. 
1854. 


Tue translator of M. Ustrialoff’s little volum 
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is entitled to the thanks of the British public for | 


the curiosity with which he has presented them. 
We are acquainted with the philosophy of the 
Russian mind that thinks, through th 
of Russian exiles, who have’ expressed 
opinion on the state of their country. 
translation affords a specimen of the Russian 
mind that obeys, and records the fact. It also 
records other facts, but in a purely allegorical 
style—the peculiar style of Russian historians 
and of Russian proclamations—that, for instance, 
in which General Wiljaminoff, in 1837, informed 
the rebels of the Caucasus that “ Russia had con- 
quered France, and hencefortl there remained 
only two rightful masters: God in heaven, and 
the Czar on earth.” 

The tale commences with the last days of th« 
Emperor Alexander, which were signalised, 
remarks the narrator, 


their 


By a discovery which lay hea--y at his heart. It 
had been known to him for some years, that a handful 
of weak-minded men thought in their daring folly to 
change the government of the State, in imitation of 
the monsters of France at the end of the eighteenth 
century. . . . Russia is indebted to him for the 
prevention of those pernicious designs, which were 
made evident in a few /ocal disturbances at the close of 
the year 1825. 

Baptised in the blood of his subjects, the 
destined champion of the Christian faith ascended 
“the throne of all the Russias.” ‘The corona- 
tion of the Czar was a grand spectacle,” wrote 
wittily a Frenchman, a spectator of the scene: 
“Behind the Emperor stood the murderers of his 
father, on one side the murderers of his brother, 
and on the other side, his own.” The Russian 
author alludes with greater reverence to 
sacred subject, relating the contest of affection 
between the two princes, until Nicholas, yielding 
to the entreaties of his elder brother, consented 
to reign. 

In those sacred moments the national joy was marred 
by an event as afflicting as it was unexpected. On 
the 14th of December, the day of the publication of 
the manifesto at St. Petersburg, a handful of rebels 
presumed to resist the general oath, the law authority, 
and military discipline. 

The attempt was happily crushed, and from 
the malignant handful 121 were sentenced “ to 
undergo well-merited punishment.” 

Russia, on one hand, with horror and detestation 
received intelligence of the undertaking, as pernicious 
as it was rash; on the other, she rejoiced that the de- 
sign, concocted by a handful of monsters, had cor- 
rupted only their own immediate circle—the depraved 
at heart or the daring visionary—and that the efforts 
of evil-minded men, which had been maturing for t 
last ten years, had extended no further. 


ri 


The most mysterious crime committed by this 
handful of monsters employed in scattering germs 
of discontent to disturb the mind of a people 
absorbed in beatific visions—their most mysterious 
crime was undoubtedly that of rebellion against 
ihe law authority, which did not, according to the 
statement of our veracious Muscovite, even exist 
in Russia till long after the hangman, very 
awkwardly, had performed his office on the chiefs 
of the conspiracy, The following abstract from 
the history of Muscovite legislation, proceeding 
from a Russian apologist of the Russian system, 
cannot fail to interest our readers. 

THE CODE. 

Glorified by the genius of Peter, and set 
by the minds of Catherine and Alexander, Russia so 
tapidly developed her capabilities. . that the 
Government did not succeed in establishing a general 
conformity of parts, and in giving to its ordinances 
the fulness and proportion so essentially necessary. 

On the accession of the Emperor Nicholas, his 
first attention was directed to the melancholy stat 
of the country’s legislation. 

The grand code of the Tsar Alexis Mikhailovitch 
formed the basis of our positive laws now in opera- 
tion, which date as far back as the middle of the 18th 
century. Sy it all the former heterogeneous 
laws were reduced to a perfect whole. But this code, 
being by force of circumstances composed hastily—in 
two months and a half—comprised within its narrow 
bounds merely the general and principal elements of 
legislation ; and for that period, even, was shown to 
be unsatisfactory. 

The task of forming a compendium of this 
code, with the addition of subsequent laws, was 
confided by Peter I. to a commission, who com- 
menced their labours in a sanguine spirit ; but at 
the end of fourteen years they had scarcely 
Pierced through the obscurities of three chapters, 
while, to use the author’s words, 

The laws were augmented and errors multiplied. 


Len reigns followed, and still the impracticable 





works | 


This | 


the 
| 


in order | 


code clung like a nightmare to the Czars; it 
could not be extricated from confusion—it could 
not be shaken off. Their dominions extended ir 
Europe, touched the oriental portals; they mus- 
tered armies and mastered diplomacy; but the 
code remained, like the Jew at t Mor- 
decai, the mockery of present state, the augur) 
of future evil. 





rhe necessity of a code was constant—ir tabl 
All th u essors of Pet r endeav« a 1} ish 
it; an better success in so grt undertaking 
the deputies of the whole empire were n 





The Government 





quently convened. 


nothing. The mere expenses for the maintenance of 





the commission from 1754 alone amounted to a 
| million and a half of silver roubles. The fruit of all 
their efforts, labours, and sacrifices, was a 


few pro 
jects and some chapters which did not receive the 
force of law. Meanwhile, from the time of the publi 
| cation of the grand co 176 years—the 
number of acts affecting the property, the rank, th 





*““ » I . 
life of every \ than 
80,000. ri 

Although these laws in the goodness of tl 
elements yield, in the author’s estimati to n 


laws in the world, yet the want 
reduced them to a chaotic mass « 
| ‘The “enormous difference” of 
different reigns will less surprise the rea 
| he remembers that a Jaw in Russia means a ukas¢ 
issued from the absolute will of the Czar. It was 
a radical principle that every new law should 
annul a preceding one on the same subject; but, 
as details originating in it had a force in opposi- 
tion to the new law, yet surviving the old, the 
judges themselves were in ignorance which was 
| the established and which the superseded law. 
Nicholas, therefore, devised no mean conquest, 
when he applied himself to the revision of the 
code, appointing to his assistance the friend of 
Alexander, Speranski. During four years the 
second section of the Privy Chancery were exclu- 
and in 1830 
laws, in 





er wien 





sively occupied with this work, 
appeared “a compl te eollection of th 
forty-five volumes, comprising more than 30,000 
| Acts.” 

The compendium concluded, the En 
confirmed in his conviction that the collection of 
his predecessors’ ukases, considered as a legal 
| structure, might be susceptible of reform The 

criminal code was first subjected to the new 
cess, when Speranski’s death removed an abl 
coadjutor. Count Bhidoff succeeded to the super 
intendence of the commission, and in Aug. 1845 
a revised criminal and correctional code received 
the authorisation of his Imperial Majesty. Mean- 

] enidance, the general 

ll iport unt 


ip ror was 
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W . under his imm 
laws of the Empire were undergoing 




















nodifications. The author confesses his inability 
to enumerate in so brief a sketch tl hanges of 
twenty years; but, he asser 

Clothed in the form of law, tl l t\ 
volum ( npri ul t AL \ r} 
ichlevel nt of one great archit > in hi 
lucid mind all the conditions of tl cial edi 
from the very highe » the mi! 
Of course the very best laws are pows rless, when in 
the general mass there is no inward moral persua- 
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ration with the G 





ible necessity v fi 


vernment; but, thanks to t 








Almighty, Russia is not in suc \ 
with confidence, s tur ] her 
monarch, and each « te d h rs m- 
: 
man S ] ] 
sill. } 
Thus far we have adhered sti s - 


ment of the loyal Russian. 














indeed to exaggerate the p ( llustrate its 
character more forcibly t } term laws 
he ld sacred Sé r A 
t in { 
\\ ll 1 
ALU is 
t T 
of tl 
I l UC 
. red 
! 
the exercise of abs { V egret 
at the spectacle of its failure, ar from a sen- 
timent truly patriotic. 

The basely ungrateful char: r ] Polis] 
people, insensible to the blessin Lin 
voke of Muscovite “law authority ;” the mis 
chievous tendency of the United Greek ¢ 

members de l 1 t } led 
j il he: ] ip ( i 
1 TO ¢ In 
i Veums ad uj l 
{ carefully treated in this volur Che fabulous 


nuns of Minsk, of course, are not alluded to, nor 
is there any notice of certain ukases in reference 
to the better organisation of Poland, which, as 
examples of Russian law, deserve remark—one 
especially significant was issued after the insurrec- 
tion in November 1831, commanding the governor 
f Podolia to transport, “in the first instance, 
families of Polish gentlemen from the govern- 
ment of Podolia to the Steppes.” Their place of 
banishment was to be chosen “in preference, on 





5000 








the line, or in the district of the Caucasus, in 
order that they may be enrolled in the military 
lo effect the said transplantation, select—1st, persons 

ho, having taken part in the late insurrection, hav 


fixed time to testify the ’ pentance ; 
also those included in the third class of offenders, who 
onsequently received the grace and pardon of 
his Majestv. 2ndly, persons whose manner ¢ 
n the opinion of the local authorities, is liable to the 
suspicion of Government. 

Your Excellency (the governor) will use all neces 
sary means, without publishing or making known the 
tenor of this order, to register the families who are to 
be transplanted, in order that you may proceed with 
the execution of this order, according to regulations 


j 


“ned at the 


have 





living, 





ich will be hereafter communicate 
In April 1832 the Minister 
again writes: 


of the Interior 


Ilis Majesty, confirming these regulations, has 
deigned to add with his own hand, “ These 
will serve not only for the government of I 
for all the western governments also. . 
in all fo “ty five thon sand fa nilies.” 

In 1830 Nicholas said to the Polish deputation, 
the justice of whose complaints he had acknow- 
ledged, “ At the first shot fired by the Poles I 
will exterminate Poland.” In 1834 he warned 
the municipality of Warsaw in his famous speech 

“ At the first movement in Warsaw I will bury 
the city in ruins, and it is not I who will rebuild 
it.” Some years since the military colonies at 
Novogorod revolted, and killed their general, an 
occurrence tolerably frequent. Ap order of the 
day was addressed to them—‘“‘ The disobedient 
may expect no mercy; I will exterminate them 
from the land of their birth like the children of 
perdition.” 

We conclude with a passage relating to a ter- 
rible visitation, the cholera; at St. Petersburg 


alone, ] 


regulations 
’odolia, but 


making 


during the most fatal pe riod, it de stroye d 
daily from 300 to 500 persons. The Czar sought 
to alleviate the wretchedness, which reaches to 
such gigantic proportions in the chaos of his 
lominions, revealed in its true terrors under the 
pressure of extraordinary calamity. We would 
not detract from the merit of the Czar’s efforts in 
his desire to reverse the effect of his governmental 
system; but can the fatal result, in the abject 
condition of a people, be more fully deve loped 
than by the almost blasphemous detail ¢ yntained 
in the following extract ? 

[he joyful and incredible news spread with the 
i i ‘“‘ The sovereign is in Moscow!” 
2%th of September 
n—his Majesty 

the Kreml, 
image of the Holy 





rapidity of li 

Many saw, on the morning of tl 
-a day for Russia never to be forgott 

stop at the Ivérskoi gate, an ent 

and himself before the 








prostr: ite 








Virgin. The people cot believe their eyes; 
they surrounded the sovereign and loudly prayed for 
his safé ‘Our father,” they all sides, 
‘‘we knew thou wouldst be here. re misery is, 
there art thou.” The imperial flag 1 waved over 
he palace; the cathedral churches sent forth their 
meri ils; and t Krem] was filled with immens¢ 

] ant 

| 





. beheld their common father o1 
lace of the Tsars to the great Uspet 
to entreat the Almighty for the safet 











At the entrance of the temple, Philaret, t n 
litan of Moseow, said to his Majesty: “‘ We meet 
thee, O sovereign ross; may resurrection 
and life go forth with thee!” 

At St. Petersburg its frightful ravages induced 


hi peopl ; 
riots ensued, the doctors and the police 
the chief objects of indignation; and crowds, 
infuriated by rage and drunkenness, attempted to 
rescue the patients from the hospitals, where it 


to attribute the malady to poison ; 
were 


{ 


The 


was rumoured they were suffering torment. 
presence of the Emperor calmed the tumult, and 





he devote from the public treasury 130,000 
rubles banco for the erection of infirmaries 

[ 1 few days after the cholera began to 
bate ind tl ] s of tl nquest 
f Warsaw was ! ive j tl moment eeneral 
confidence in tl Iness Al - 
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A Ba War Ballad By 
Bosworth. 


Turrer. London: T. 
Martin TuPrer is 


an excellent and harmonious 
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exponent of popular sentiments. 
not a “ new one,” and requires 





no introduction. 






in deference to the author's established reputa- 
tion, we quote the two most philosophical verses 
in the collection. 







TRUE POSITION 


no mischance 


AND 
liere we are by 



















Duty’s call we dare not shir! 
Hand in hand with Papal France 
Fighting for th Ae neopamne 

All against a Christian 

And his holy Church of Gi 

Forced unwillingly to wat 

Simply as the friends of Peace ! 
Who could but a year ago 

such Involve nts have foreseen ? 
Who might guess that friend and fe 
Could so queerly mixed have been 
Then the Frenchman was oui 

And ¢ tter scorn the Po; 

While against all perils near, 
Russia stood for Europe's hope! 






With a View of the present 

the East. By Colonel 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
CoLonet Cuesney’s volume has rapidly reached 
a second editioa. A useful, even indispensable, 
book of reference to the student who desires, at 
small expense of time and trouble, to form an 
opinion with regard to the prospects of the pre- 
sent war, and the resources Turkey can command 
independently against the common foe—we cor- 
dially, a second time, recommend it to the notice 
of our readers. 
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FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

and other Tales. By Mary Russety 

Author of “ Our Village.” 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 

The Heir of Vallis. 3y Wirtram Maruews. 
3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Heiress of Somerton. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 

Flora Lyndsay ; or, 
3y Mrs. Moopir, 
the Bush,” &c. 













Atherton, 
Mirtrorp, 





3 vols. 










Passages in an Eventful Life. 
Author of “Roughing it in 
2vols. London: Bentley. 
MeEvLaANcHoLy is the history that introduces 
Atherton. Our readers will regret to learn 
that it was written in circumstances of extremest 
depression—not of mind, for that has lost nothing 
of its ancient vigour ; affliction has not ruffled its 
old calm, nor pain disturbed that beautiful pla- 
cidity of temper—but of body, so sorely aflic ted 
with anguish and infirmity. It seems that about 
two years since Mary Russell Mitford was thrown 
from her pony gig, and the shock had such an 
effect upon a frame previously having a strong ten- 
dency to rheumatism, that ever since she has been 
deprived of the use of her limbs. — “T have been,’ 
as she informs us in her preface, “confined to my 
room, wheeled with difficulty from the bed to the 
fireside ; unable to rise from my seat. to stand 
for a moment, to put one foot before another : 
and when lifted into bed, incapable of turning or 
moving in the slightest degree whatever. Even 
in writing I was often obliged to have the ink- 
glass held for me, because I could not raise my 
hand to dip the pen in the ink. In this state, 
with great paroxysms of pain, was the greater 
part of ‘Atherton’ written.” 
But the sufferings of the body 
by any depression of the mind 
of pain in these pages ; 




























are not shown 
; there is no trace 
Miss Mitford paints, as 
fondly and truthfully as of yore, country folk and 
country scenes. Nature has lost no one of her 
charms, though represented by a hand tremulous 
with weakness; nor is her clear vision of the good 
and beautiful dimmed, because beheld through the 














mists of a sick room by eyes quivering with 
anguish. Atherton is, if possible, more in the 
spirit of “Our Village” than anything beside 
that Miss Mitford | has written ; as if, divorced by 






















her infirmity from the actual presence of nature, 
her fancy revelled the more freely among the 
memories of the past, and summoned them before 
her mental vision with a distinctness of form and 
hue unknown in the season of health. This is 
the charm of Atherton and for this it will go 
down to posterity as a truthful picture of rural 
England in our own time, side by side with those 
worthies who have preserved for our enj yment 
sketches of England as she was in the d ys that 
are antiquity to us, as ours will be antiquity to 





the generations of another century. 
The plot of Ltherte is a very simple one, 
but it is well constructed and admirab! y sustained. 










But this poet is | 


His present work contains a dozen ballads; and, | 


| racter, 


} ton,” 


The Russo- Turkish Camparg) s of 1828 and 1829: | 


| is between the 


Miss Mitford does not attempt the romantic or 
the wonderful. She is content to please by the 
natural evolution of a probable story. There is 
nothing exciting in her tales.. You do not hang 
over them breathlessly, loath toleave them till the 
last page isdevoured and the cate astrophe known ; 
but you are led on by a gentle fascination, rather 
to seek further acquaintance with the persons 
she introduces to you, than for the sake of learn- 
ing their adventures. Therefore you lay them 
down and take them up again at your leisure; 
and when you have read them through, you do 
not throw them aside and forget them, but you 
return to them, if not to read them through once 


| more, to read again and yet again the passages of 


exquisite description, the lively dialogues, or the 
quiet but perfect developments of original cha- 
for which they must ever be held in 
esteem. We will not reveal the plot of “ Ather- 
because we hope that every one of our rea- 
ders will seek it in the volumes, where they will 


pursue it with a pleasure not always found in the | 


novels of our day. But we cannot help recom- 


ture of Mr. Laughton, the lawyer, manifestly 


| mending to their particular notice the portrai- | 


drawn from the life, who amidst the labours of | 


his profession never loses his love for the country, 
his devotion to nature, his passion for books, his 
regard for humanity in all its phases. 
character is itself a wholesome study, a practical 
example worth more than any amount of preach- 
ing. We recommend Atherton, not to 
readers only, and to the circulating libraries, but 
to those who rarely indulge in fiction, to the 
family circle and to the home library. ‘The other 
tales have already appeared in some of the perio- 
dicals, but are scarcely less worthy of preserva- 
tion in the collected form. 

The JHeir of Vallis is the opposite of 
“ Atherton ” in almost every characteristic. Here 
all is bustling, noisy, startling, unreal, and ro- 
mantic. Mr. Mathews is for ever aiming at 
“effects;” he is always in a _ pose, 
with an air of intense mystery, as if he would 
say “now you shall see what’s coming.” There 
Heir of Vallis and “ Atherton” 
precisely the difference that there is between the 
melodrama and the regular drama. The one 


Such a | 


novel- | 


sionally, and with descriptions too much elaborate, 
but betraying none of the marks of slovenly 
haste that are too often found in the novels of 
the season, showing now little care has been be- 
stowed upon them, as if the author were conscious 
that their existence would be but for the seasoy, 
Commercially this may be right, but it is ar- 
tistically wrong. A book that is not worth being 
written well, is not worth being written at all, 
An author should have some regard for reputa- 
tion as well as for money. Besides, it is not tru 
that novels necessarily die with the season that 
gives them birth. Really good novels have a long 
life, and may be counted upon as sources of 
future profit. When they have exhausted the 
circulating library sale, to which alone they ar 
addressed in their first costly shape of three 
volumes, they find another and a larger circle of 
admirers in cheaper forms—in Parlour Libraries, 
Railway Libraries, or even in three-halfpenny 
numbers, to which none need be ashamed to con- 
descend, with such examples as Bulwer, Dickens, 
and Warren. We cannot, of course, say that the 
great pains bestowed by the author of the Heiress 
of Somerton, on the composition of her work, will 
secure for her any such reputation as the writers 
we have named; but we would assure her that 
she has taken the right course to achieve fame— 
she has bestowed conscientious labour upon her 
task—and thus she has laid the foundation foz 
future success, the limit of which will depend 
upon the earnestness with which she shall pursue 
the path in which she has so well begun. 
Turning from the writing to the story, we 
cannot speak of it with the same praise. — It hias 
the common failing of all modern English novels, 
with few exceptions; it is wanting in ingenuity 
and originality of construction. Every incident 


| is familiar to novel-readers, and the story is only 


a new arrangement of old materials. But this is 
not a defect peculiar to herself. They who have 


| followed the remarks of the Critic on the new 


generally | 


novels, as they have appeared, will remember 
that the same objection has been repeated almost 
to weariness; but, though tedious, it has been re- 
quired in the honest discharge of our duty—a por- 


| tion of which we take to be to endeavour, as far as 


appeals entirely to our passion for the mysterious | 


there is not even an endea- 
vour to preserve consistency with nature; the 
villain of the piece murders to music; the great 
broadsword combat is fought with a due propor- 
tion of pauses, interspersed with racy dialogues ; 
a band plays appropriate airs in woods and 
caverns; and young ladies, in very becoming cos- 
tume 
unlikeliest places. Nevertheless, 
unreality, even the most critical of us are 
charmed; we cannot choose but look and listen; 
and we cannot help feeling very much interested, 
in despite of our better judgment. So it is 
with the //eir of Vallis. It is a melodrama in 
three volumes, as improbable, as wild, but as 
exciting, as a melodrama. Critically we cannot 
applaud it, because it is not in good taste accord- 
ing to the canons of criticism. But let us con- 
fess that we have read it right through ; that we 
could not part from it until we had reached the 
end ; that we were interested—shall we say fasci- 
nated ?—as we have been of old time at the Adelphi, 
when melodrama reigned there; and that now, as 
then, asking ourselves wherefore we were pleased, 


and the wonderful; 


spite of the 


we are compelled to say we cannot tell. The 
Heir of Vallis, with all its defects, will, there- 
fore, be more popular thai many a better novel; 


and that argues a certain kind of ability in the 
author. Indeed, Mr. Mathews proves himself to 
be possessed of capacities for fiction which, 
improved by cultivation, and pruned by experi- 
ence, might place him high in the ranks of con- 
temporary novelists. 
We presume that the Heiress of 
production of a lady, and that it is her first 


Somerton is 
the 





appearance. We guess (for we have no know- 
ledge) the former, from the characteristic which 
we noticed in the last Critic, as belonging to the 
works of lady novelists—the accuracy with which 
they depict female characters and their very 
incorrect delineations of our sex; and we 
leduce the iatter from a certain inexperience in 
the mechanism of a novel, but still more from 
the labour that has been expended in the 
correction and polishing of the composition 

1 labour which is rarely bestowed upon 
uny future production, which is commonly 
sent to the press as soon as the work is done. 


The Heiress of S 
specimen of good writing, 


nervon is really a remarkable 





a little too wordy occa- ! 


for a drawing-room, come in crowds in the | 


our influence may extend, to raise the character of 
English literature in its various departments, by 
pointing out what are its defects, and our reasons 
for deeming them to be such ; and in this depart- 
ment of fiction there has been none that has so 


strongly impressed itself upon us as the want of 


inventive power in the writers whose novels come 
before us for review. It is because we have a 
new writer here, of very great ability in all other 
respects, that we restate the objections, in hop: 
that it may have some effect in stimulating to 
improvement in a direction where there is so 
much room for it, and in which it would be su 
easy to achieve a large and enduring fame, be- 
sause it is a field in which there are few rivals. 
The characters of this novel are delicately 
drawn, or, more correctly, developed; for they are 
not introduced with a description, but the reader 
is left to make acquaintance with them by degrees, 


as he follows them through the story. Mabel, 
the heroine, will be the favourite. It is, indeed, 


a delicious portraiture of a true woman, borne 
triumphantly through joy and sorrow, througli 
good and ill fortune, through sickness even unto 
death, by the power of faith in God, and of confi- 
dence in her own good heart. Wymonde, thie 
hero, is less real; he is too much the man of tli 
novel, with not enough of flesh and blood ; he is, 
in fact, an ideal man. But as we have sai, 
the reputation of the J/eiress of Somerton wil! 
mainly rest upon the writing, which is of a very 
high class and full of promise of better things to 
come. 

Mrs. Moodie, the author of Flora Lyndsay, was 
a Miss Strickland—sister, we believe, of Agne- 
Strickland, the biographer of our Queens, ani 
well known to most of our readers by a delight- 
ful narrative of her own experiences as a settle 
in the Backwoods of Canada. This new novel is 
also the product of her experiences; for, although 
she has chosen to take the form of fiction, ther 
can be no doubt that she is substantially narrat 
ing facts—for what is Flora Lyndsay? Nothing 
more than the story of an emigrant-—probabl) 


her own history, for it opens with a dialogui 
between Flora and her husband, Lieutenant 
Lyndsay (Mrs. Moodie’s husband being Colonel 


Moodie), when they discuss the propriety of emi- 
gration, and resolve upon it. A series of chapters 
describes their arrangements, their outfit, their 
leave-taking visits to their friends, their last 
hours at home, their departure and return, wait- 
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ing for weather, their voyage to rE edinburgh, their 
adventures there, their final departure from Scot- 
land, and the Atlantic voyage. ‘This gives occasion 
for the introduction of several stories of consider- 
able interest, which occupy the greater portion of 
the second volume, and the work ends by re- 
porting them safely landed on the coast of their 


adopted country. 


Mrs. Moodie’s style is particularly graphic: 
she brings persons and things distinctly and sub- 
stantially before her readers; and that faculty 
gives a charm to this work, which would other- 
wise be deficient in interest for want of a plot 
and a purpose. From its somewhat discursive 
construction, we should suppose that it had been 
originally written for, if not published in, some 
periodical—the chapters not appearing to have a 
very obvious connection, and the stories being 
brought in with an effort, as if they did not be- 
long to the places where they are found. But, 
taken individualiy, each chapter is extremely 
clever and amusing—for that, indeed, the writer's 
name is a pledge; and they who have enjoyed 


her former works will eagerly turn to this one. 


Doitne, or the Nationul Songs and Legends of 
Roumania. sy E. C. Grenvitte Moerray. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Here is a capital subj ect, very ill = by Mr. 
Murray; who treats us, in the first place, to an 
introduction of fifty pages, not containing one 
sentence of distinct information on the matter in 


hand, and in style utterly contemptible. Th 


Doine themselves —“ Doine,” we gather, with 
considerable difficulty, to be Wallack for 
“National Songs”—are of so much interest 
intrinsically, for their quaint picturesqueness, 
and traits of semi-barbarian manners, that even 
so weak and vuigar a translation as the present 


cannot make them wholly unreadable. These 


songs of Moldavia and Wallachia (provinces 


which are now engaging go great a share of the 
world’s attention) show the strongest family like- 


ness to those of their southern neighbours, the 
Greeks; and we may mention here that a volume 
of the Modern Greek Popular Songs, many of 
them of remarkable beauty, w: " some years ago 


collected and published by M. Fauriel, and after- 


wards translated into German by Wilhelm 
Miller. In both we have the same components 
of scenery and style--rugged mountains with 
their broods of eagles, and robbers no less savage, 


who are nevertheless ysually spoken of with 


respect and admiration; raids, skirmishes, 
plunderings, abductions; and intermixed with 


these, delicate forms of fantasy that haunt the 
cliff and grove, and tender words of affection, 
deep, simple, and picturesque as in our own old 
ballads ; and strange solemn notes of death- 


national minstrelsy shall find a fit introduction 
to the English hearth, where it well deserves a 
corner; meanwhile we give a specimen or two 


from the volume before us, Which may serve'to 


indicate to those hitherto unacquainted with it 
the general style of the popular poctry of thes 
parts of Europe. 

MIORA. 


Down into a laughing vallev near the Garden of 


Eden three shepherds descended with their flocks and 
herds. One was a Moldavian, another a Vrancian, 
and the third a Hongoura. And the Hongoura and 
the Vrancian plotted together to murder their com- 
panion the Moldavian, and inherit his flocks; for he 
was richer in lambs and jn goats, as well as in the 
faithful dogs that guard them. They agreed to kill 
him at the soft hour of twilight. ' 

But the little lambkin, Miora, with her silve 
fleece, who had peewee: -yydiaaaee days, attract a 
the attention of her shepherd 

“ My little Miora, laé boula icaé! Three whole davs 
have passed, and the sweet grass te mpts thee not, and 
thy pretty head is bowed down sadly. Art thou ill, 
Miora—iny pretty, gentle, little Miora? ” 

“ Dear ‘shephe ‘rd and master,” replies the little 
lambkin, “take thy flocks, and go with them deep 
into yonder forest; take also thy trustiest hounds; 
for at sunset thy comrades have arranged to kill 
thee! ’ ‘ 

A racy lambkin with the silver fleece,” replies the 
shep herd, “if thou art indeed a prophetess, an dT mu 
die at sunset in this smiling valley, th yu shalt tell my 
murderers to lay me in the ground here bi hind our 
cot; so that I may still hear the bay of my faithful 
dogs, and remain always with you. This is what 
thou shalt tell them from me. And thou shalt plac 
above my tomb, and near to my head, my thre 
beloved flutes: my flute whicl 





h is made of the wood 
of the fir tree, and of which the tones are so tender; 
that which is made of the wood of the linden, which 
18 passionate; aud my flute of ivory, which can draw 
tears. i ‘ 


“ The wind of the evening shall come and play into 
it will draw plaintive x songs from them. 
And then my little re 
and will weep tears of 
‘But thou must not ‘all them ‘that my companions 
Thou must tell then 


the betrothed of the world; 
nuptials a star is fall 
moon to held my chaplets, 





as seen my a sul uf al sine 





shi It say that J I have married 


powerful (as far as we can jud 
this translation remains v« Sl strikin 
‘T artar, re in in thy steed ! 


cross a my ; father the re 
thee or of thy steed, 
is now thy swor dl, 
Whe re is thy pride, 
thee not to pass the river ; 
ing on thy bosom, Tartar! ” 
Great pity it is that these 
found for their translator a ¢ 
mi woes interpolations like the ahietne 
OECD A 
vied to have fond 
Elderly mothers-in-law, 
confidence in any thing: 
In the original portion of his work we 
only one passage i ] i 
but in the sentiments there expressed, 


; and here it is:— 


rs, I feel sincere ditfidence, 
t, that so enchanting and 
have fallen into such clumsy | 


graceful a task should | 





Already the h “a of dis 
him, and misfortune I i i 
state of mind and body i 


: y *~ | But the collection of Scot 
music. We hope that some time and soon this | 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Printed for private circulation.) 
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ple and small-minded 


wie ly contented mange with p inti ig ‘it for pri- 
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the clamour; and Iam bound to consult even 
public prejudices rather than my own feclings.” 
Scarce a twelvemonth has passed since the 
volume was given to us with this injunction 
The beloved author of it was then in the fullest 
enjoyment of health and intellect. How litth 
could it have been anticipated that before sum- 
mer came again the term for which privacy was 
enjoined would have come to an end, and the 
tongue that spoke it be at rest where neither 
censure nor malice can reach to deprive th¢ 
world of the enjoyment it will have in the perused 
of this the 1 latest effort of his genius. We know 
not if it is intended to publish it; but, in any 
event, the period for which secrecy was requested 
having passed, we will not longer withhold from 
the readers of the Crific the pleasure of making 
some acquaintance with Mx. Justice TaLtrourp’s 
— ni us tragedy, The Castilian. 
This drama is founded, as the preface informs 
us, on the insurrection of the Commons of Castile 
gainst the Regency of the Cardinal Adrian, to 
whom the Emperor, Charles V., committed the 
government of his Spanish dominions during his 
long absence from them, in the time occupied by 
his visits to Germany, England, and Flanders. 
The author has followed very nearly the narra- 
tive of Robertson, in the third book of his ** His- 
tory of Charles V.”. The head of this insur- 
rection was Don John de Padilla, “a soldier 
deeply imbued with religious faith and devotional 
feeling;” although leader of a rebellion, yet 
‘ esssentially conservative and loyal.” The nar- 
rative of the historian has also suggested the 
character of the heroine, in the person of the 
hero’s wife Donna Maria Pacheco, * whose un- 
bounded ambition was refined by an equally 
unbounded admiration of her husband.” Another 
and striking incident, very artistically introduced 
into the drama, was the temporary resuscitation 
of Joanna, the mother of the Emperor, from a 
state of deplorable insanity, to confer for a short 
time upon the revolt of the Commons the grace 
of her title and authority. This remarkable inci- 
dent is thus noticed by Robertson: 


Padilla waited immediately on the Queen, and, 
accosting her with that profound respect she exacted 
from the few persons she deigned to admit into her 
presence, acquainted her at large with the miserable 
condition of her Castilian subjects under the govern- 
ment of her son; who, being destitute of experience 
himself, permitted his foreign ministers to treat them 
with such rigour as had obliged them to take arms in 
defence of the liberties of their ¢ ountry. The Queen, 
as if she hi id been awakened out of a le “1 ITgy, eX- 
pressed great astonishment at what he said, aa teld 
him that. as she had never heard till that moment of 
the death of her father, or known the sufferings of her 
people, no blame could be imputed to her; but that 
now she would take care to provide a sufficient remedy ; 
‘and in the mean time,” added she, “let it be your 
concern to do what is necessary for the public welfare.” 
Padilla, too eager in forming a conclusion agreeable 
to his wishes, mistook this lucid interval of reason for 
a perfect return of that faculty; and, acquainting the 
Junta with what had happened, advised them to 
remove to Tordesillas and hold their meetings at tha 
place. This was instantly done ; but though Joanna 
received very graciously an address of the Junta, 
beseeching her to take on herself the government of 
the kingdom, and in token of her compliance admitted 
all the deputies to kiss her hand—though she was 





seemed highly satisfied with both these ceremonies, 
which were conducted with great magnificence in 
order to please her—she soon re ‘la psed into her former 
melancholy, and could never be brew ght, by argument 


or entreaties, to sign any paper relating to the dis- 
patch of business 


These preliminary explanations will enable the 
reader to follow the drama, which we now pro- 


Co ed to dese1 ibe. 


The first act opens in the gardens of the man- 
sion of Don John de Padilla, in the neighbour 
hood of ‘Toledo, where a feast is prepare d to cele- 
brate the birthday of Don John’s only son. The 
Marquis de Mondeiar and his sister, Donna Maria, 
wife of Don John, are expecting the return of th 
latter from the ¢ it) but he is detained, and they 
speculate upon the cause; and Maria thus power- 
fully describes the brooding volcano of insurrec- 
tion now ready to burst into ac 





v. 


uflagration. 
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to their beloved leader is already noised 
the King’s minion; 
him at their mend; and Padilla, against his better 
s the leader of a rebellion. 

The second act opens before 
Padilla had oui’ to me 
Mendeler, whose soliloquy we extract. 


I can read the future, 
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refuses to reap any advantage from it. 
and Giron proceed to plot for his betrayal. 
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ibe the popular victory 
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The Lost Prince: Facts tending to prove the Identity of 


Louis XVII. of France and the Rev. Eleazer Wil- 
liams. By Joun H. Hanson. 
HERE is a mystery to amuse the quidnuncs. Mr 


| Hanson firmly believes that the Rev. E. Williams, a 
| missionary among the Indians of North America, is 


no less a personage than ‘Louis XVII.—that poo. 
little boy who was subjected to the brutality of Simon 
the shoemaker, and of whose sufferings such a painful 
description has been given in some recent memoirs 
The theory is that, somehow or other, he escaped 
from his republican tormentors, and was taken 
America, where he forgot his high parentage and the 
incidents of his childhood, and became a good mis- 
sionary. The plain answer to this story is, that hi 
would not have forgotten events that occurred when 
he was seven or eight years old. 
that seeks to establish’ the case is a liter: ary curiosity ; 
the statement of it and the evidence fill nearly 500 
pages; and, merely as a memoir of thee arly life of the 
prince and the later life of the preacher, it is extremely 
interesting. 


Tue proposal for a decimal coinage has produced 
another pamphlet by a Mr. Aslets, for Decimalisin, 
Weights and Measures. If one change is adopted, 
certainly it should be accompanied or followed 
immediately by the other. Apt for the time is 
a volume on the Examination of Recruits, by Mr 
H. H. Massy, surgeon to the 4th Light Dragoons 
It is designed for the use of young medical officers, 
who will doubtless avail themselves of the instructions 
of experience here conveyed to them.—The Rey 
A. Dyce’s Few Notes on Shakspere is a contribution 
to the controversy that has been kindled by the pub- 
lication of Mr. Collier’s emendations. They who feel 
an interest in it, and desire to hear both sides, will 
find that Mr. Dyce has the best of the argument in 
many of his questionings of Mr. Collier’s corrections 
One Mr. A. Rees has taken some needless pains 
to eviscerate what he calls A Collection of Rare Jewels 
from the works of one William Gurnall, who flourished 
in the year 1680. They are not worth the trouble 
bestowed upon them. They are only paste, not 
diamonds; showy, but unsound. Mr. Crossley’s 
essay on Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia has been 
reprinted in Chapman and Hall’s “ Reading for Tra- 
vellers.”. We trust that they will introduce into 
this excellent series others of the Essays of Carlyle. 
They will be sure to command a permanent sale. 
Apropos of a time of war, “An Englishwoman resi- 
dent at Brussels in June 1815” has produced an 
extremely interesting narrative of the Days of Battle ; 
or, Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Readers will here 
learn something of the horrors of war; at present we 
are only thinking of its excitements. To Lord 
Stanley we are indebted for a pamphlet entitled "hat 
shall we do with our Blue Books? in which he recom- 
mends that a copy be sent to every newspaper as th 
best means of securing the widest circulation of theit 
most useful contents. Lord Stanley is right. As 
books they will not be read. The public will only 
make acquaintance with them when their pith is 
extracted and put into readable shape in the form of 
articles and reviews. Messrs. Black have issued an 
Atlas of Australia and the Gold Regions, containing 
a series of six maps, prepared from the latest and best 
authorities. They are coloured, and carefully and 
clearly drawn. pamphlet entitled The Knot o/ 
To-Day, and how to l do it, an anonymous writer elo- 
quently urges the formation of a society for Church 
Revival. ——Mr. T. Skaife has published an EF: axpost 























| of the Royal Acade my. We should gather from its 
| tone that it was the production of one of the re- 
jected. But it is not because spite moves the pel 


that therefore truth is not told; the motive should 


| only call for caution in the acceptance of unsupported 
| Statements. Mr. Skaife collects the evidence of others. 
| ——The Rev. G. Jameson has treated of the Educa- 





tion Question with much eloquence. A pamphlet 
entitled Burmah, Letters and Papers written in 1852-3 
is published to vindicate the memory of the late 


| General Godwin from the aspersions cast upon it. The 


evidence succeeds in that object. Dr. Hinds has 
published a small volume on the Harmonies of Phy- 
sical Science in relation to the Higher Sentiments. Its 
object is stated to be to raise the profession of phy i 
to a higher position and wider utility, by extending it 
to moral as well as physical objects. The chapter on 





| the relation of Medical Science and the Profession to 
| the community is remarkable for the lofty tone of its 
NE - gif are expresset 


very eloquently. 
——Mr. V. G. M. J. Barker, _— true spirit of an 
enthusias tic ytd rapher, has written a toler: ably large 
volume ¢ descriptive of the Three Days of Wensbydale, 
the Valley of the Yore. It is pervaded also by a 
manifest Roman Catholic spirit. But then he 1s 

laborious collector of facts, and a true lover of naturt 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


THE general character of the periodicals of the month 
partakes of that of the times—they are grave—almost 
heavy. At such a moment levity is felt to be out of 
place, and even Punch cannot be funny or frolicsome ; 





his wit is ponderous, his jokes are not to be laughed at. 


Blackwood is full of the war and cognate topics, 





However, the book 
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escaping for only a brief and pleasant respite into the 
Great Desert, in company with Mr. Davis, whose 
travels were introduced to our readers in the last 
Critic; and a paper on the “ Puppets of all Nations;” 
an amusing notice of a very amusing French book. 
[he Westminster is more than usu illy solemn, 
ilbeit but one paper is devoted to the topic of the day, 
= that rather speculative than inf mit ig. “The 
esults of the Census” conveys a few of the wey 
tions made by that remarkable do ument, a ragment 
only of the many-sided picture of England in 1851. 
‘Archbishop Whately on Chri ianity ,” “Criminal 
Legh slation and Prison Discipline,” and “ Lord 
Campbell as a Writer of History,” are sentient 
papers, to be studied rather than read. Of a more 

















readable class are ‘‘Schamyl, the Prophet Warrior of 


the Caucasus,” a biography of extreme interest at this 
moment; and an essay on “ De Quincey and his 
Works, ” in which an honest but kindly estimate 
is made, by an able and — irtial critic, of a genius 
which has soared as high as the highest of English 
prose-writers, but sometimes, it must be confessed, 
has descended to a prosy feebleness that might well 
excuse the scepticism of those who had not made 
acquaintance with him in his happier hours. 

Besides the common theme, the Dublin University 








Vagazine for this month pays * A concluding Visit to 
the Dramatic Gallery of the Garrick Club;” and 
readers will regret that it is the last. De Quincey is 
also the subject of a very elaborate aper here. 


‘Thorns and Thistles, and their C mrs ades,” is an 
musing and instructive essay on the natural history 
of that wide-spread portion of the vegetable worl i. 
‘Nubia and the Nile,” and “ British Rule in India,” 
are the other papers, proving that the infection of 
dullness has spread even to Ireland. 

Che Eclectic is properly sober, for it is the organ 
of a very sober section of the thirty-eight Christian 
sects existingin this ourcommunity. Butit launches 
into general literature, nevertheless, and with much 
vigour, as the papers on er Jerrol , Macaulay, 
Austriaand Hungary, and ‘‘ Ticonderoga,” will show. 

Even Bentley, usu illy the gayest aa lightest of 
jazines, opens with ‘“* War and its Policy,” and 
treats of “ The Future of Turkey,” and ‘* The Turkish 
Flag at Sinope,” and “ The Baltic Fleet,” and ‘* Omer 
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FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Ix spite of wars and rumours of wars, the press 
continues to perform its diurnal, hebdomadal, 
and monthly duties, both at home and abroad. 
However agitated the world without, there is 
repose in the printing-house within — except, 
perhaps, on occasions when the mysteries are to 
be celebrated in convocation of achapel. Cannon 
may thunder on the Danube, but the Row will 
not be put out of its beaten track. Prussia may 
vacillate and beat its muddled head against the 
lindens of the Charlottenburg, but Berlin pub- 
lishers will still keep open shop; and next week, 
in spite of all eagles, double or ete » headed, the 
great Easter book-fair will be held at Leipsic. 
From every nook and town of anal, the 
fruits of the brain, and the products of the press, 
that have ripened and been ushered into the 
world since Michaelmas last, will be exhibited 
there. Of these literary fruits some will be 
edible enough; many will resemble sour grapes, 
and put the children’s teeth on edge; and another 
many will be like Jeremiah’s figs, hardly fit for 
porcine stomachs. We do not wish to be severe 
on our neighbour's literary mart, however, as we 
perpetrate a great deal of nonsense, and shoot 
into the bookshops great heaps of rubbish among 
ourselves, Until this great fair is over, and 
samples reach us, we must fall back upon old 
stock. 

We took up an anonymous work with a taking 
title-page, Span n seit dem Sturze E’sp urtero’s bis 
af die Gegenwart (1843, 1853), mnebst, &e. 

‘Spain since the Fall of Espartero to the Pre- 
sent time; also, a View of the Political Develop- 
ment of Spain since 1808,”) but have been wofully 
disappointed in it. Any deft and industrious 
individual, with pot of paste, scissors, and fil 
of the Times, with its missives from “ Our Own 
during the years in question, might have pro- 
duced a book as full of interest and information. 
Indeed, this is the process which the author 
seems to have followed, only that ins ead of the 
Times, the victim of his excisions would appear 
to be the Augsburg Journal. The boc k is just not 
worthless, and may be resorted to as one of rete 
rence for the period of ten years it embraces. 

A thorough Orangeman (not an Irish but a 
Dutch) has just issued Wilhelm der Fiinfte, P 











‘ The Cruise of the Jemile; ” 
are mingled with other matters of more general interest, 
foremost of which we p lace Grace Gree nwood’ 8 
"a Tour in L urope in 1853.” 
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tendency to this terrible habit. 
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rofessor Johnston ie anna ed two more parts of 
i ‘hemist ‘y of Common Life, i 


Buckingham’s Coming Era of Practical 


of reform is past, and that of retrogression has begun. 
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War and reform never yet went together; and Mr. 
Buckingham is not likely to see the advent of the era 





he proph cies. Even national education fades before 
the last news from the seat of war,” and the 
approach of the tax-collector with ever-increasing 
demands checks the liberality of the most generous 
philanthropist 
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management ; 
the in _ ‘tion of too many <¢ mntinued novels. 


The fourte 


is improving under its new 
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th number of Orr's Cirele of the Sciences 
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The Art Journal for April takes from the Vernon 
Gallery an engraving of Eastlake’s “ Christ lamen ting 
r Jerusalem,” and Goodall’s “* Summer He liday 





most joyous pictures ever looked at. 





Steenwick is the old master sele« 

The Freemasons’ Quarterly Review must be a work 
of fraternal love rather than profit. It isa collee- 
tion of all manner of masonic ney id it sometimes 
wanders out of the limits of into general 
literature. 

rhe second part of the new series of Chambers’s 
Journal is not, upon the whole, equal to its former 
one. There is a departure from that which gave to 
Chambers’ its peculiar value above all other cheap 
periodicals—its solid character, the good sense and 
information always to be found in its pages. These 
are ill-exchanged for light literature, however spark- 
ling ; and we regret the introduction of a continued 
novel. It is not in keeping with the design. A most 
attractive series of papers is, however, just commenced 
by Mr. W. Chambers—a narrative of his tour in 
America. 

I'he seventh part f Tallis’s Australia, by R. Mont- 
gomery Martin, is designed to be a complete history 
of the Land of Gok , with engravings and maps; and 


Parts XXXVI. and XXXV i. of the Crystal Palace 

















continue the very beauti ries of engravings 
illustrative of the gather es of that temple of 
science and art. 


The Fa vily Herald maintains its popularity, its 
romances, its queer answers to queer questions, and 


its judicious gatherings of facts and philoso] 





URE. 


make their work accurate and useful. We ought 
to mention that these volumes form the last 
publish d portions of a work which has now been 
coing on for several years—the Archivio Storico 
Italiano (“Italian Historical Archive.” The 
second volume opens with the Chronicle of Mata- 
razzo, into which whosoever hooses to look 
will find some account of the great citizen family 
of the Bag lioni, and a rec ‘ital of one of those wild 
tragedies so charac — of early Italian history 
—a family feud, with all its accessories of con- 
spiracy, violence, daggers, and blood. Astore, 
one of the Baglioni, had betrothed and espoused 
the daughter of one of the Colonnas. At the 
nuptials there were great rejoicings; but there 
were kinsmen who looked on with malignant 
eyes. There was a family feast prepared for all 
the Baglioni—a feast of reconciliation ; but there 
jing his sop into the 





was present a Judas, dip 
same dish with the young married people. Gri- 
fonetto was the arch-enemy. store was reposing 
in bed with his young spouse, when he eard the 
voice of one of his kinsmen at the door of his 
chamber. He arose, and opened it without sus- 
picion, when he wi isimmediately assailed by sev ral 
armed men. His wife threw herself before him, 
and while he was searching for his arms he 
fell, pierced by y poniards, exclaiming t himself, 
“Poor Astore, you finish like a coward! His 
into the street. [he father of 
defended himself from the 
n, Gismondo, 
bed. Other 

ruffians in 





corpse was cast 
Astore, an old man 
assassins bravely. His other s 
was kilk d before he could vet out ol 
members of the family fell before th 
cold blood. The widow of Astore had been 
Covered with her own and 

she quitted the palace 
hospitality, 


slightly wounded. 
her husband’s blood, 
where she had received such strange 
and found an asylum in a convent. ‘The con- 
1 ed to enlist the 
he Baglioni were 


spirators in vain endeavo 


approval of the citizens. ‘I 





rarded as proud men, but they were not de- 
m3 : } j nisode 
ested as tyrants. [There is, then, the episoa 
of one Atalante, the widow of one of the 
. : } bess auld 
Baglioni, whos¢ if massac! the l 
chronicler sets f pathos 
She was the mother he ; han Gf 
fonetto. It was for this lady, At Perugia, 
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executed the cartoon of the descent from the | on the left bank of the Ucayali. In height 


cross which is now in the Borghese Gallery. 
We have indicated a mine of historical wealth to 
those who are willing and able to dig for them- 
selves. 

The French Asiatic Society are doing good 
service, in the aid they afford to the Orientalist 
to reproduce some of the more interesting 
authors of the East. Defrémery and Dr. San- 
guinetti have recently edited, and have given a 
translation of the works of Ibn Batoutah— 
Voyages d'Ibn Batoutuh—one of the most enter- 
prising travellers of the Middle Ages. The first 
volume only has yet appeared. At the age of 
two-and-twenty Ibn Batoutah quitted his native 
town, Tangiers; and it was eight-and-twenty 
years before he returned to it again. In the 
interim he traversed Barbary, Egypt, <Asia- 
Minor, Southern Russia, Syria, Persia, Arabia, 
India, China, and Spain. He visited also the 
famous capital of the Soudan, Timbuctoo. He 
died in 1378. It is very provoking that this Ibn 
Batoutah travelled about without eyes in his 
head. He saw in truth physically, and yet had 
no speculation in his eye. We have no minute 
details, or long-winded descriptions. Everything 
he sees is grand, sublime, magnificent, and the 
like—all is vague except his description of 
Mecca, which, as a good follower of Islam, he 
describes very minutely. 

Having ventured so far into the East, we may 
mention, in general terms, the 
paper read by M. Garcin de Tassy before the 
Academy of Inscriptions of the French Institute, 
on the Names and Titles of Mussulmans. This 
paper has its interest at the present moment in 


one respect, seeing that all Christians who may 


enter the service of the Porte have to adopt a 
Mahommedan name; and hence we lose sight of our 
ingenious friend Jean-Jacques in Osman Pacha, 
and ougno less ingenious and esteemed friend 
John Jones, civil engineer, in Reschid Bey. 
There are then alam, or proper names; kunyat, 
or surnames; sobriquets, or titles of honour, 
called /acab and khitad). Names of relation are 
nisbat; of functions, mansab; and poetical sur- 
names, takhallus. 
names is our prenomens. For this purpose are 
employed the names of the prophets, of the 
patriarchs, and saints of the Old Testament. 
The second class is composed of surnames, com- 
posed generally of the words Abu, father, or Zhan, 
son, and a proper name, as Abu- Yacub, father of 
Jacob; /bn- Yacub, sonof Jacob. ‘The sobriquets, 
or nick-names, /acab, are often also titles of | 
honour. They are usually composed of two words, 
the last of which is usually dia, religion; dunlap, 
empire; mulk, kingdom; islam, Mahommedanism ; 
as Mur-u ldin, the light of religion; Schuja-uddanlat, 
the strength of empire ; Jalil-ul-mulk, the splen- 
dour of the kingdom ; Saif-ul-Islém, the sword of 
Islam. Relative surnames indicate origin, quality, 
school, tribe, &. Such names are Fatimi, 
descendants of Fatima; Misri, of the Egyptians; 
Maliki, of the school of Malik. M. Garcin de 
Tassy then entered upon the subject of poetical 
surnames. To know something on this subject 
would save the general reader from falling into 
the blunder of the present writer, who, having 
occasion to ask a respectable Indian Mahom- 
medan respecting his name, prefaced his inquiry | 
very innocently thus: “ Please, Sir, to give me 
your Christian name and surname ?” 

We have seen some anecdotes respecting 
Henry Duke of Guise, extracted from a hitherto 
inedited manuscript in the Imperial Library. 
Henry, it will be recollected, was assassinated at 
Blois, on the 23rd December, 1588. Ex gr. 

M. de Guise was so cunning, that he gammoned 
(beffloit) all with whom he had to deal, having divers 
kinds of secrets which he confided to some and not 
to others, to get them to engage in his interests, every 
one of whom fancied himself in possession of the full 
secret. To some he said that he intended to make 
the Cardinal de Bourbon king; to others he said 
other things. 

None of the anecdotes are very striking, unless 
taken in connection with the known character of 
the Duke and the events of his day. 

In the Bulletin de la Société di " Géographie for 
December last, which we have only just chanced 
there is an interesting paper, entitled 
Fragment dun Voyage du Pérou au Brésil, &c., par 
M. de Saint Cricq (“ Fragment of a Journey from 
Peru to the Brasils, by the rivers Ucayali and 
Amazon.”) We find here an interesting account 
of the Conibo Indians. In numbers they do not 
appear to be more than between two and 
three thousand. They reside on the lofty hills | 


to see, 


contents of a | 


The first-mentioned class of | 


they are about four feet (1 metre 60 lines). 
In shape they are clumsy, thick-chested, 
round-faced with projecting cheek-bones. The 
eyes are small, oblique, somewhat distant; the 
cornea is yellowish, the pupil tobacco-coloured. 
I'he nose is short and flattened, enlarged at the 
base ; the lips are blubber-like and parted, and 
between them are seen the well-set but yellow 
teeth, and gums black as ebony, tinged with the 
herb yanamuca. We read of the Conibo women 
that they are small, ungraceful, but sufficiently 
plump, and have not the balloon belly and slim 
members which, for the most part, characterise 
the female autochthones of the Ucayali. They 
go naked, in spite of the war of extermination 
directed against them by the Mosquitoes, and only 
their loins are covered by a strip of brown cloth. 
Their hair is cut to a level with the eye-lashes, 
which obliges them to throw back their heads 
when they wish to look at anything above the 
height of the eyes. We read farther, that among 
these savages coquetry is the appanage of the 
males alone. They are mighty dandies, and 
spend hours and hours in the cares of the toilet. 
Altogether, the account given of these people, of 
their habits, manners, occupations, and dwellings, 
is extremely interesting. 





TURKEY. 
OMAR PASHA. 
(sterreichisches Militar Zeitung. (* Austrian Mili- 
tary Journal.”) Vienna. 
Reise nach Constantinopel. (“A Journey to Con- 
stantinople.”) By ApoLpeHe von Bacu. 
Omar Pasua, Marshal and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Ottoman army, is about fifty-one or fifty- 
two years of age, tall, and of soldier-like bearing, 
with bright eyes and an intelligent countenance, 
his dark hair already strewed with grey. Elevated 
to the rank of Mushir for services rendered not 
alone in the military, but political reconstruction 
of the Ottoman empire, his biography for the 
last twenty years is the history of an epoch, so 
important, so fraught with philosophical lessons 
and crowded with events, that our brief sketch 
will scarcely indicate the most striking points. 
When the late Sultan Mahmoud commenced 
the task which has been called reform, but which, 
in effect, constituted one of the most wonderful 
revolutions ever witnessed in any age or nation, 
the Ottoman empire presented the spectacle of a 
vast empire, in which numerous races, under a 
common and oppressive yoke, preserved their 
national character, their local customs, their an- 
cient religion, their traditions and their hopes ; 


; but in which the principle of local self-govern- 


ment, admitted in the creed and practice of the 
conquerors, had been overlaid by the abuse of 
local authority. The Dere Beys in Asia Minor 
commanded their swarms of ready vassals, and 
paid the Padishah scarcely a nominal submission ; 
hereditary chieftains ruled in Aibania; in Egypt 
the Mamelukes had regained their old ascen- 
dancy ; while the head of the oriental aristocracy, 
the order of the Janissaries, reigned over the 
Sultan at Constantinople, and defied him in his 
distant provinces. 

In Europe and in the East we hear of the se- 
paration of the Turks into two parties, the sup- 
porters of the old Islamism and the innovators, 
who, in their haste to practise foreign lessons, 
demolish even to the foundation of the ancient 
fabric. Old abuses are frequently confounded 
with original principles, as if the withered leaf 
of autumn derived sap from the tree’s root, or as 
if its fall could prevent the foliage of another 
spring. The terrible conflict of the reforming 
Sultans was with an army of unjust privileges, 
oppressive to the mass of the people, fatal to the 
central authority, and in absolute contradiction 
to the spirit of Mussulman law. When the 
Wahabites, the reforming tribe which aroused 
Arabia and took possession of the holy cities, 


assertors of the Koran’s primitive simplicity, de- | 


stroyed the ornamental tombs of saints, and even 
the structures sacred to the Prophet’s memory, 
they were denounced as infidels by the affrighted 
Turks ; the Wahabites in return declared war 
against an unbelieving race, who offered idola- 
trous homage at the sepulchres of the dead, who 
violated the precepts of the law, smoked tobacco, 
wore silk in their dresses, and lived in pomp and 
luxury. Supposing themselves to be the dis- 
coverers of Mahomet’s religion, they attempted 
to teach the Turks their own catechism, and de- 
sisted only when they perceived those infidels 


| with 


| seeds of 


| were acquainted with its contents. Thus the 


usurping powers which the Sultans sought to 
| overthrow were but the corruptions of Islamism, 
and not Islamism itself. 

The religion of Mahomet was not, like the 
dominant religions of European countries, a spi- 
ritual code adopted by the State—a separate part, 
acknowledged as superior, received into alliance 
or placed under subjection. It was the primary 

| element of social and political existence. Islam- 
ism was the State, the life of the body ; and the 
member of that body who renounced the faith, 
renounced his part in the state, and his allegiance 
'to it. Considered in this point of view, and 
simply as a legal institution, there is a vast and 
sublime grandeur in the idea conceived by the 
contemplative Arabian amidst the ruins of crum- 
bling empires—the idea of uniting in one bond 
all the people of the earth. Rome never con- 
| ceived a scheme so universal or so profound; the 
barriers raised by mankind against each other— 
divisions of race, of nationality, language, rank, 
condition—were effaced in the great system which 
recognised as one family the worshippers of one 
God. The summons to prayer, which echoes 
from the Turkish minarets five times a day, is 
addressed to all the world. The slave, the alien, 
; the fugitive, the citizen of another conntry, or 
the wretch destitute of a home on earth, may 
respond to the summons, obtain admission to that 
state, and become eligible to fill the highest offices. 
European Turkey contains at the present moment 
between three and four million professors of the 
Muslim creed; but of these scarcely more than 
one million belong to the Ottoman race. The 
Mahommedan population of the empire amounts 
to upwards of 20,000,000, including about 
11,000,000 Osmanlis. When Rome ceased to be 
powerful, she admitted the subjects of her con- 
quered provinces to the privilege of citizenship; 
in thé time of her glory she crowned the warrior 
with laurels, and degraded labour with the badge 
of slavery. ‘The conquering Ottomans and 
| Arabians welcomed as brothers whoever sub- 
mitted to their law; but the brightest leaf on 
their prophet’s brow is the fact that he exalted 
labour, took the ban from servitude, and rescued 
the slave from civil death. “ Accept Islamism,” 
said the Caliph Omar to his favourite slave, 
“and I will promote you to honour.” The man 
refused. “Go then,” replied the sternest of 
proselytisers, “I have nothing to bestow; go, be 
free.” 
The Christians, therefore, who passed under 
the Mussulman yoke, declined to become a part 
of the community by retaining their own nation- 
ality, their own customs, and their own religion. 
Henceforth they were tributaries, guarded against 
| as persons inimical to the state. Oppressions re- 
sulted from the circumstances of the case; but 
they arose less from the system than from abuses 
in its administration. Persecution, such as we 
understand it in the West, was not practised by 
the Ottoman rulers; and their land was a rest and 
a refuge when liberty of conscience had no place 
in Europe. 
Islamism did not persecute, It offered worldly 
advantages, and regarded as inferiors those who 
resisted the temptation; yet masses from the 
| warlike people of the East did rally under the 
Prophet’s banner. The Albanians hesitated long; 
but turned at length, and contributed to the 
Porte some of her best soldiers. Tribes in Bul- 
garia embraced the faith, and made terms with 
the Sultan. Bosnia, Servia, and the neighbour- 
ing provinces, furnished converts to Mahomme- 
danism; and in the twelfth century an Italian 
prelate predicted that, in ten years from the 
time of his visit, Christianity would be extin- 
guished in Albania and Servia. 
The majority of 'Turkey’s Christian subjects 
belong to the Slavonian people, who preserve, 
their religion, their nationality — the 
memory and the hope of independence. For 
years the intrigues of Russia have scattered 
revolt; nor were plausible motives 
wanting. In these provinces the Janissarics, the 
aristocracy grown from the privileges attached to 
the profession of Islam—the Spahis and Beys, 
often of the same race, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and conforming even to the national 
customs of the people they oppressed, but elevated 
in right of their adhesion to the dominant re- 
ligion—misruled and preyed upon the countries 
in which they were established, in open defiance 
the government of the Porte, rendered odious 
by their acts and their exactions. 

The reforming Sultans therefore abolished 
at each advancing step, not the principles, but 
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SO 
the privileges of Islamism; whilst every conces- 
sion granted to the Christians in their own pro- 
vinces, diminished a true believer in the eyes of 
an infidel. These measures could not be palatable 
to the Turkish population; they could not com- 
pletely satisfy the Christians who desired in- 
dependence, who listened to the whispers of 
Russia, and with whom therefore the Porte had 
to proceed cautiously. 

Numerous small states within the state are 
marked on the wide map of the Sultan’s 
dominions, and everywhere a local tyranny had 
usurped the place of local self-government. The 
task which Selim III. undertook was the same 
France had to grapple with in her first revolution. 
The ministers of Louis XIV. and his successors 
had anticipated the work; but they muttered the 
old watchword of European absolutism, “ after 
me the deluge.” They did not aim openly at the 
representatives of feudal tyranny; but they under- 
mined the basis of the old system, developing the 
resources of the third estate, and thus prepared 
the most cruel of civil wars, the war of classes. 
Selim alone arrayed himself to battle against 
anarchy ; he perished—but from his ashes rose an 
avenger. 


An abuse strikes deep root, and many birds of 


the air and beasts of the field take shelter under 
its branches; the reigns of the late and present 
Sultans of the Ottoman house have been one long 
struggle against a host of enemies. No sooner 
was insurrection quelled in one province than the 
smothered flame burst forth from another. The 
destruction of the Janissaries left a brooding 
discontent in every corner of the Turkish domi- 
nions; and, if alsoa peril removed, they were an 
arm cut from the Ottoman throne. With the lord- 
ship of the Spahis, the finest cavalry in Europe 
disappeared ; and ruin was prophesied to the land 
which no longer re-echoed to the clashing of their 
brilliant spears or the prancing of their active 
steeds. In their stead, for all defence from foes 
without and foes within, Turkey could muster 
only levies of young inexperienced recruits con- 
stituting the Nizam. ‘To quote from Colonel 
Chesney’s description: 

The infantry appeared in Turkish trousers, and 
close-fitting Russian jackets, with the red fez or Arab 
cap. The cavalry had Tartar saddles, French stir- 
rups, and English sabres. The musket and bayonet 
of the infantry were of French or Belgian manufac- 
ture; and a French system of organisation had been 
recently commenced, by means of instructors brought 
for this purpose from various parts of Europe, without 
reference to anything like uniformity. 

This picture was drawn in 1828, at the com- 
mencement of a war which cost Russia 300,000 
men. At its close, two duties simultaneously 
pressed upon the government of an exhausted 
country—to crush the insurrectionary move- 
ments, and to reorganise the shattered means at 
its disposal. 

In the year 1830, Kosrew Pasha, the energetic 
supporter of Mahmoud’s reforms, who had as- 
sisted in superintending the arrangements for 
the war in 1828 and 1829, was recalled from 
3osnia to fill the office of Seraskier. In the 
Pasha’s houschold served a young renegade, a 
Croatian by birth. He had been carefully edu- 
cated in the doctrines of the Greek United Church 
by his uncle, a priest of that rite, and his father, 
the financial administrator of the district of 
Ogolini, near Fiume. Theodore Latkes was 
scarcely twenty-one when, after seven years 
spent in academical studies, commenced at the 
school of Turm, in Croatia, he entered the Austrian 
army. 

In 1830 Omar had reached his twenty-ninth 
year, renounced his Christian name and Austrian 
service; a Mussulman, yet unacquainted with the 
Turkish language and customs, he filled a sub- 
ordinate position in Kosrew’s domestic establish- 
ment. The Pasha was not slow in detecting the 
young adventurer’s talent. He made him his 
adjutant, and gave him a wife—Kosrew’s ward, 
whose father, an aga of the Janissaries, had 
perished some years previously. Afterwards, 
Omar was appointed dragoman and aide-de-camp 
to General Chzarnowsky, to instruct the troops 
in Mahomet’s barracks at Constantinople. He 
was subsequently promoted to the rank of com- 
manding major in the Imperial Guard, and 
Kosrew recommended to the Sultan’s notice the 
talent of the new dim-bashi, thus discovered and 
drawn from obscurity. From that period the 
harmony between the Protector and the Pro- 
tected appears to have met with interruption. 
Omar wearied of the listless life of the seraglio; 
his patron rejected his claim to the grade of 





! colonel ; and he requested and obtained permis- 


sion to retire. The time, however, was ill chosen, 
and Sultan Mahmond personally interfered. 

Omar was sent as colonel (miralay) to sup- 
press an insurrection in Bosnia. The death of 
Mahmoud deprived him of a powerful friend, but 
did not long check the progress of his career. 
His conduct in Syria procured him the notice of 
Abdul Medjid, and the rank of brigadier-general. 

The close of the Egyptian war left its results 
in western Syria, and Lebanon was the scene of 
fresh disturbances. The Emir Beshir, notorious 
for his vices and his crimes, by turns a Christian, 
Muslim, and a Druse, had defected to the cause 
of Ibrahim Pasha. His tardy submission failed 
to satisfy the Porte; and the delinquent Prince 
of the Mountain escaped to Malta, leaving his 
subjects destitute of a chief. 

The Emir Beshir was descended from an 
ancient Arab family, the Shehabs, who for two 
centuries, paying tribute to the Porte, had ruled 
independently the interior of the Mountain dis- 
trict. In order to conciliate the sympathies of 
the Maronites, a Christian population outnumber- 
ing the Druses, the Shehabs, on their accession, 
had embraced Christianity, as members of the 
semi-sects in Turkey can do, without violating 
their conscience or interfering with their pre- 
vious creed. 

The flight of Emir Beshir renewed the old 
contentions between the Maronites and Druses. 
The latter despised the authority of the Emir’s 
nephew and of the Shehab family. A civil war 
ensued, and the Maronites, losing ground against 
the better organised minority, appealed to the 
Porte. 

The confusion in Lebanon was complicated by 
the interference of the Five Powers. Eager to 
obtain or to repel a rival influence, they rendered 
nugatory the desire of the Porte to calm the 
animosity of the two hostile parties, by appoint- 
ing over both a Turkish ruler. 

Omar Pasha accompanied Mustapha Nuri 
Pasha in his mission to restore order, and was 
established provisionally as governor of Lebanon; 
but the Maronites protested against the arrange 
ment, demanded the re-establishment of the 
Shehabs, and dispatched to the representatives of 
the Five Powers a copy of their petition to that 
effect, addressed to the Turkish government. 
The Powers constituted themselves plaintiffs and 
judges in the cause; obliged the Porte to depute 
a special commission of inquiry into the proceed- 
ingsof the Pashas Mustaphaand Omar; they relied, 
however, not on the report of the commission, but 
the complaints of the Maronites, communicated 
through other channels, accusing Omar Pasha of 
excessive cruelty towards the Christian popula- 
tion, and partiality towards the Druses. 

A perpetual conflict has existed for centuries 
between the Maronites and Druses: they have 
united occasionally to hunt a rival sect from the 
mountain—brief passages of amity. The inter- 
vention of the Five powers presented a favourable 
oceasion for the Maronites to hope the utter sub- 
jugation of their hereditary foes, while it embit- 
tered the animosity of the Druses. Omar had to 
defend the interests of his government, menaced 
by foreign influence no less than home convulsion ; 
he strove to win the confidence and to appease 
the Druses. Justice and policy dictated the 
plain course, for this ancient and singular tribe* 
possessed also their right to live: their violence 
defeated his efforts, and forced him to adopt 
severer measures. 

Reduced to an oriental expedient, he invited 
the sheikhs, and at a banquet arrested eight 
principal inciters of the attacks against the 
Maronites. The Porte at leneth yielded to the 
repeated instances of the foreign Powers. Druses 
and Maronites each elected a separate chieftain, 
and laid the foundation for new disputes relative 
to districts occupied indiscriminately by the two 
rac 





Vhilst the foreign Powers were engaged in 
complicating the question at Lebanon, in 1843, 
the introduction of new laws for raising levies 
occasioned an outbreak in Albania. Omar 
Pasha was recalled from Lebanon, and intrusted 
to take command of the army destined to oppose 
an insurrection which daily assumed a more for- 
midable aspect, and extended from the moun- 
tains of Roumelia, even as far as Bulgaria. The 
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insurgents massacred, plundered, burnt, and de- 
stroyed wherever they appeared ; and Christians 
were the especial victims of their fury, rather 
increased than daunted by the sight of the first 
troops ordered against them. Omar vanquished 
the Albanians at Caplanly, Kalkandelen, and 
Prishtina, and returned from the subdued pro- 
vince accompanied by the Albanian contingent 
of recruits. 

In 1847 Upper Albania furnished new troubles; 
but prompt and energetic means dispersed them 
soon. <A revolt of the wild Kurds threatened 
more important consequences ; and on this field 
Omar Pasha again rendered efficient service. 

(To be continued.) 
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A LATELY-PURLISHED decree of the Index includes, 
among other prohibited works, in French and Italian, 
the “ Theological Essays” of Mr. Denison Maurice. 
It is not fre ntly that English publications appear 
in this li and though the theory of ecclesiastical 
censorship is severe, its enforcement in Rome is tem- 
pered by modifications. Permission to read prohibited 
books, which is necessary for those desiring freely to 
avail themselves of public libraries, is easily obtained 
by application to proper autherity and statement of a 
legitimate object in view, the petitioner receiving a 
formula in Latin, in the name of the Pontiff and the 
Inquisition, at the expense, for expedition fees, of 
about tenpence. 

The Ministry of Finance has given to the public a 
report of commercial statistics in this country during 
the year 1852 (similar to the reports for two preceding 
and spite of censorship, ecclesiastical and 
ears that the book trade had been actually 
in the Papal States throughout the interval 
between 50 and ‘52. For the first of those years the 
importations amounted to 58,806/. 3s. (in British 
in ‘51 to 10,000 seudi (or 20002.) higher; in 
represented by about the value of 
£5,255/. 16s.; while the exportations for that year 
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197. 2s. in value. 
the collections of deceased prelates for the 
most part, have been announced bere this winter ; and 
for the purchase of old or rare works these often afford 
precious opportunity. The most important sale now 
in progress, of this description, brings to the hammer 
the library of the late Cardinal Brignole, the cata- 
logue to only the first of two divisions for which ex- 
tends over twenty-two days of business, with an 
average of from 100 to 114 works to be disposed of on 
each. The collection is by no means exclusively theo- 
logical, but includes the lighter literature of most 
European languages. 

About three weeks since was held, in the principal 
hall of the Lapringa University, a joint reunion of 
two renowned Academies, the Roman Archeological 
and the Artistic one of St. Luke, when Cardinal 
Wiseman read a discourse in Italian, composed with 
classic correctness, after a few prefatory remarks from 
Visconti (secretary of the Archxologists). The Car- 
dinal glanced at the general history of Christian Art, 
but particularly dwelling on its phases in Rome, on 
the influences of the renaissance, and the revival of 
study and taste owing to the discovery of buried 
treasures in classic sculpture. The characteristics of 
the Beato Angelico, Michel Angelo, and Raffael he 
detined in a manner evincing familiarity with his sub- 
ject and cultivated appreciation. The late manifesta- 
tions of a return to more religious feeling and higher 
range of subjects in art he referred to with encomiums, 
and particularised the churches, with their fresco de- 
corations, at Munich, those lately brought to comple- 
tion of St. Vincent de Paul at Paris, and St. Apolli- 
naris on the Rhine. Finally, he invoked the sympa- 
of Rome, which city, he 
affirmed, instead of following, ought to lead in the 
career to sublime attainments under the inspiration of 
faith and piety, as she had, in former times, been the 
»and example to Europe. Before concluding, he 
recapitulated all that had been effected here of note, 
for the interests of art and antiquity, under Pius 
IX. His audience was large, comprising much of 
the ecclesiastico-aristocratic element, and numerous 
academicians of the associations convening. 

At a late reunion of the “ Arcadians,” the Abate 
Matranga read a paper on the friendship between 
Petrarch and a cotemporary poet known as Tommaso 
di Messina, illustrating his theme by a yet inedited 
treasure, a MS. sonnet of Petrarch, produced from a 
code of the Vatican, where (strange to say!) it had 
hitherto escaped the attention of those empowered to 
- Matranga cited it, together 
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read an essay yesterday, at another meeting of the 
Archeologians, on the Primeval Antiquities of Rome ; 
and the intellectual energy of this learned man, not- 
withstanding his years and infirmities, I am glad to 
observe remains undiminished. 

Dr. Emil Braun has two works in hand, both within 
the province where his erudition and taste appear to 
best advantage, both to be illustrated by outline en- 
gravings—the “‘ Ruins and Museums of Rome” (Dé 
Ruinen and Musee treat of all the anti- 
quities in architecture and classics in sculpture here ; 
and.an “Introduction to the Mythology of Art,” in 
a large volume, illustrated from the Pompeian fres- 
coes, vases, and other antiques. The former it is his 
intention to publish both in English and German. 

Cornelius, who is still labouring here, has received 
from the Pope the decoration of the “Ordo Pianus,” 
founded and called after himself. The Commission 
of Sacred Archeology has been invested, by desire of 
his Holiness, as announced by the Cardinal Vicar, 
with authority to inspect all such restorations and 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

Eve rRICAL InpucTion.—Science and art mutually 
aid and advance each other when their respective 
powers are wielded by men of capacity. The one 
unveils to the other truths capable of universal appli- 
cation, whilst the latter repays the debt by placing at 
the disposal of her elder sister means and appliances 
for verifying her present knowledge by the severest 
tests, and for further discoveries and conquests in the 
regions of the unknown. 

Thus, the adaptation of electricity to effect com- 
Munication between distant places, now known as the 
electric telegraph, has placed in the hands of the 
philosopher, instruments far too vast and costly ever 
to have been constructed for the sole sake of science, 
and enables him to work on a scale of a magnitude 
by no means inconsiderable, even when compared 
with the earth itself; a wire 1500 miles in length 
would stretch over no small area of the surface of the 
globe. 

Professor Faraday, in an account of some experi- 
ments made with the wires, &c. of the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, gracefully acknowledges the advan- 
tage he has derived from the use of their apparatus, 
as well as from the facts laid before him by the 
managers of that company, and also of the Gutta 
Percha Works. He also directs our attention to 
the value of these data, as affording some remark- 
able illustrations of various fundamental principles 
of electricity, and confirming the view advocated by 
him some sixteen years ago, of the mutually depen- 
dent nature of electrical induction, conduction, and 
insulation. 

The copper telegraph wire now used is usually in 
half-mile lengths, of one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter, which when covered with gutta percha is in 
creased to about a quarter of aninch. Of these half-mile 
lengths, 200, in coils, were suspended around barges, 
so that they were perfectly immersed in water, « XCe] t- 
ing the extremities, which were twisted and soldered 
together, thus making one length of 100 miles of wire. 
the perfection of the insulation of which was the subject 
of the first experiment. In this testing, an insulated 
copper and zinc voltaic battery, excited by dilute 
sulphuric acid, had one end connected with the earth 
and the other, through a galvanometer, with either 
end of the submerged 100 miles of wire. By this 
arrangement, whatever electricity passed through the 
gutta percha to the water would be shown by the gal- 
vanometer, which was one of considerable delicacy ; 


and yet so perfect was the insulation, that the deflec- 
tion did not amount to more than 5 degrees. This 
submerged wire could be charged by an insulated 
battery of 360 pairs « f plates (4 by so that, 
when properly arranged, a single charge of the wire 
could be divided, by quick tapping touches of the 
wire, into as many as forty sensible shocks. If time 
were permitted to elapse between the charge and dis- 
charge of the wire, the force of the shock was less: 
but it could be perceived even after the expiration of 
three or four minutes. The shock resembled that 
from a voltaic rather than that from a Leyden 
batte ry. , 





3 inches) ; 





This charging of the wir by contact with the vol- 
taic battery is susceptible of several other proofs. 
Thus, the wire would ignite a Statham’s fuse, and 
even half-a-dozen in succession, after separation from 
the battery After being in contact with and then 
again disjoined from the battery, it affected lva- 
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nometer very powerfully, and even caused sensible 
deflection in this instrument after the expiration of 
twenty to thirty minutes subsequent to contact. The 
evident rush of electricity into the wire when the 
insulated galyanometer was 
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embellishments of churches, interior or exterior, as are 
now in progress, and, if deemed expedient, to alter 
the plans adopted It is at the same time signified 
that no such undertakings, with respect to any 
Christian monuments, ancient or modern, are hence- 
forth to be effected without submitting plans to the 
Commissioners, and receiving their approval. This is 
one of the best steps yet accomplished to give efficiency 
to the influences of that body. 

The studio of Tadolini, where the colossal eques- 
trian statue of Bolivar is in preparation, for Lima, was 
lately honoured by an unexpected visit from the Pope. 
Gibson has received a commission from the Duke of 
Wellington for a duplicate of his tinted (I can hardly 
say painted) statue of Venus, with every detail of 
colour and gilding. He is now engaged on a eolossal 
figure of Justice for the monument to the Queen in 
our senate-house—the figure erect, with a sword and 
scales, has a severe majesty suitable to the embodi- 
ment of an abstract principle. An criginal ornament 
is introduced in the head-dress, a medallion, in the 
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brought into contact with the free extremity of the 
instrument, was most instructive; yet, when the rush 
was over and the wire fully charged, the deflection of 
the galyanometer was very slight, even with conti- 
nuance of contact of the battery, so perfect was the 


insulation of the wire. When these conditions were 
reversed, it was just as striking to observe the rush- 
ing of the electricity out of the wire, as evidenced by 
the reversed action of the magnet of the galva- 
nometer. 

When, however, instead of 100 miles of submerged 
wire, the same length was experimented on when 
lying on the floor of a dry warehouse, 7. e. in an atmo- 
spheric instead of a water medium, none of these re- 
markable effects was produced ; and yet the wire in 
the air was equally well and even better insulated 
than the water wire, and was an equally good con- 
ductor. Whence then arises these widely different 
results? It is evident, on consideration, that with 
the water-wire, so perfect is the workmanship, we 
have a Leyden arrangement on a vast scale; the copper 
wire is charged with static electricity from the bat- 
tery, and this, by induction through the gutta percha 
coating, produces an opposite electrical condition on 
that surface of the water which is in contact with the 
gutta percha, which film of water forms the outer 
coating of this singular arrangement; an arrange- 
ment, one moment’s consideration of which shows 
us to be precisely similar to that of the Leyden 
phial. 

But, instead of a few dozen square feet, which is the 
extreme amount of even a large Leyden battery, we 
have here about 8300 square feet of copper wire, and 
a surface of some four times the amount, or 33,000 
square feet of the outer coating of water; surfaces 
capable of imbibing a quantity of electricity so 
enormous, as to impart to the charged wire the pro- 
perties of a voltaic current, and thus affording results 
hitherto unapproached by our best and largest common 
electrical machines. 

When, however, we have to do with the wire in air, 
none of these effects are attainable, and this because 
one of the elements, viz. the outer coating corres- 
ponding to the water, is wanting, and consequently 
the inner wire cannot become charged ; for it must 
be remembered, that, unless an opposite state of 
electrical condition could have been concurrently 
set up by induction, the water wire itself could not 
have become charged. 

Professor Faraday next addressed himself to some 
further consequences of associated static and dynamic 
electrical effects. The subaqueous and subterraneous 
telegraphic wires exhibit, of course, the same pheno- 
mena as those just detailed; the like static inductive 
action being brought about by the conditions under 
which the sunken or buried telegraphic wires are 
placed. Of such wires, Professor Faraday has been 
able to work with 1500 miles in one continuous length, 
with results showing that conduction through these 
wires is preceded by induction; that a wave of elec- 
tricity, discharged into the wire, gradually travels 
g¢ it at measurable intervals of time, and that 
the velocity of the discharge must vary with the 
intensity of the first urging force. So that, with 
sunken wires, a much lon time is required for a 
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discharge than with wires suspended in air. 
tice it turns out that the electrical wave is two seconds 
in passing through this 1500 miles of subterraneous 
wire, whilst, with the same length of wire in air, the 
time occupied by the transit of the wave appears to 
be almost inappreciable. 

The velocity of electricity through wires, as measured 
by different experimenters, varies so enormously that 
none of the determinations can safely be relied upon. 
These differences Dr. Faraday shows are attributable 
to such simple circumstances as the coiling of the 
wire on a frame, its contact with the ground, suspen- 
sion in the air, &c.—all of which, and many other 


conditions, exercise great influence on the lateral 
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centre of a fillet, with the image of Truth holding a 
mirror; this being copied from the Egyptian type not 
unfrequently found. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Cardinal Mai has com- 
missioned Benzoni to execute a monument to him 
(though yet living) in St. Anastasia, near the Pala- 
tine, the church of which he is Titular. The clay is 
just finished, or to be so very soon, representing th 
learned Cardinal in the stately robes of his order, 
kneeling on a sarcophagus or urn, richly moulded i 
the style of the fifteenth century, and offering his 
works—a pile of volumes laid before him—as the 
tribute of intellect to the Donor of all good; ina 
has relief above the Redeemer appearing, with out- 
spread arms, to accept and bless the sacrifice. Th 
likeness of the Cardinal is excellent, and the concep- 
tion of the whole seems to me both religious and 
poetical. An uncommon example of modesty, no less 
than munificence, is given by the commissioning 
party (an Italian gentleman), in forbidding that hi 
name should ever be revealed by the sculptor. 
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induction of the wire carrying the current; whilst 
with long circuits the electrical intensity and quantity 
come into play, so as still further to disturb the results 
and prevent our surprise at finding Wheatstone making 
the wire-velocity of electricity 288,000 miles in a 
second, whilst one of the telegraph companies states it 
at 2700 miles. 

Some experiments were also made with a Bain’s 
printing telegraph, which afforded some beautiful 
illustrations of the conversion of an intermittent int 
a continuous current, as well as of the manner in 
which an individual current or single wave of electri- 
city, once thrown into the wire and never ceasing to 
flow onward in its course, could nevertheless be 
affected in its intensity, in its time, and other circum- 
stances, by its partial occupation in static induction. 

GEOLOGY. 

Fusrsc Potnts or Bopies DEPENDENT UPON 
PressureE.—Lord Rosse alluded to the importance ot 
some experiments of Messrs. Joule and Fairbairn on 
the fusion of bodies under pressure in questions ot 
terrestrial physics, during his address to the Royal 
Society. The increase of temperature as we descend 
below the Earth’s surface has long been known, and 
repeated observations have determined this increase 
to be about one degree of Fahrenheit for every 50 to 
60 feet of depth. If the conducting power of the 
materials of the globe be assumed as equal at all 
depths, we arrive at the conclusion that at some 30) 
miles beneath the surface the temperature exceeds 
that of molten iron, and that at double this depth the 
materials of the earth, if combined as they exist at 
the surface, would be in a liquid state; considera- 
tions which have led many to suppose that the shell 
of this earth does not exceed forty or fifty miles in 
thickness. Such calculations are, however, founded 
on the assumption that the increased pressure at great 
depths neither alters the conducting power of th 
rocks, nor the temperature at which they melt; as- 
sumptions certainly to some extent incorrect, sinc 
all evidence tends to show that, as the strata becom: 
more compact at considerable depths , under increased 
pressure, their conductivity increases also; and it 
must also be borne in mind that pressure raises th 
fusing points of substances. In either of these cases 
the solid crust of the globe must be thicker than is 
hastily assumed from the former data, and it was 
with the view of throwing some light on this ques 
tion that Messrs. Fairbairn and Joule undertook thei 
experiments on the fusing puints of bodies when sub 
jected to enormous pressure. These investigations 
have comp! tely borne out the hypothetical view 
that an increase of temperature is requisite to effect 
fusion under increased pressure. Thus, in the instance: 
of wax, it was found that by a pressure of 13,000 
pounds to the square inch, its fusing point was raised 
30° Fahr., d with the few other substances ex 
amined similar results were obtained; the tempera 
ture reqt » to fuse the body always rising with the 
increase of pre , 











assure. 
ITAL ELECTRICITY. 
ELecrriciry or Pranrs.—Some readers of the 
Critic may remember:a slight résumé of Du Bois 
Reymond’s delicate and valuable experiments in proof 
of the definite direction of current force in the animal 
organism ; and now there comes under our eye som 
eriments of a physicist of high reputation, Pro- 
or H. Butt, of an equally delicate and interesting 








ature, on the current force of vegetables. Thus we 
l inisation—life, in short, be it in the 
h vest form in which we can regard it— 


1, and, at any rate, accompanied by, 
i itagonistic electrical conditions. In bis 
notice on this subject, Mr. Buff alludes to some pre 
ceding ex] eriments on plants by Pouillet, but which 
have been controverted by other electricians. This 
writer held that pl: nts, during germination an igrowth, 
to the air and negative 
meclusions which so readily 
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and pleasantly accounted for much of the electricity 
of the atmosphere, that, on so excellent an authority, 
this statement was generally accepted by physicists. 
However, it turns out that, as Hartmann and Beeque- 
rell suspected, M. Pouillet is quite wrong in his de- 
ductions; and now Professor Buff is enabled to lay 
down the following general law as one which 
obtains universally, with respect to the electrical con- 
dition of plants, viz.: the roots and all the interior 
portions of the plant filled with sap, are in a perma- 
nently negative electrical condition ; whilst the moist 
or moistened surface of the fresh branches, leaves, 
flowers, and fruits are in the opposite electrical eondi- 
tion, being permanently positive. From this we 
learn that during ywth a permanently active elec- 
trical state is one condition of vegetable life. The 
amount developed is such that M. Buff states he ob- 
tained, with a battery of twelve sappy leaves, effects 
equal to rather more than one-half of that manifested 
by a single zine and copper element plunged into 
water, each uninjured leaf, with its severed end 
forming as it were a galvanic element. HERMES. 











ART AND ARTISTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
THE general impression produced by this exhibition 
is, that it is neither better nor worse than its prede- 
cessors. We remark the absence of Mr. Anthony, 
whose bold effects have of late years formed one of its 
principal attractions. Some very clever forest scenery, 
by W. W. Gosling, is nearly all that there is in the 
way of novelty. In No. 39, the artist has taken for 
his theme those old lines from a ballad of Robin 
Hood : 
When shaws be sheene and shrads full fayre, 
And leaves both large and long, 
It is merrie to reste in the fayre foreste, 
And heare the small bird’s songe. 

What inspiration is there in these old ballads, 
what subjects for painting would not some of them 
afford! The love which our fathers had for green 
woods and the fresh sounds and sights of nature con- 
tinually shows itself in our earlier literature, and has 
descended in some measure to us, dwellers in cities as 
we are, displaying itself in the national fondness for 
landscape. But there is a zest in the word-painting 
of the old ballad-mongers, when they get upon their 
favourite topic of woods and shaws, which makes 
most modern painting seem tame by comparison. Mr. 
Gosling has given here the effect of sunlight piercing 
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and pleasing. Mr. C. Baxter's female heads hav 
| much sweetness of expression, : i soft and finished 

appearance. They contrast in this respect with the 

somewhat coarse treatment by tone of 

similar subjects. A favourable sp¢ n of l 

is his “ Jewess of Barbary” (800); but the s 5 


to more refined forms and more deli 
cate complexion. A portrait of a young lady ina 
black hood, reading a book, and entitled ‘* Meditation” 
(167), by R. Fox, deserves pointing out for th 
expression of countenance and clever treatment. 
unluckily thrust up to the very top of the wall, and 
deserves a much /Jower place, unless our eyes deceiv 
us. Mr. Shayer’s 


hardly suitable 





Vayfarers’ Scene in the New 


Forest” (455), is a trifle more anima ind fresh than 
his compositions usually are. But the « ho 
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colouring, very brilliant and preity to loo 
which will bear no description. Mr. J. 


sketchy and rough as usual, but 


knows | 


in a bit of colour effectively upon a field of snow, or a 


the thick clustering leaves in the heart of the forest : | 


the picture has the air of being painted on the spot, 


and by one who has felt the charm of that which he | 


paints. “A Lane Scene, Somerset” (53), is a study 
from nature by the same hand, and in a similar rough 
and ready style—remarkably effective on the first 
impression, but showing some want of attention in 
details. It is, perhaps, no more than a sketch. J. 
Wilson, jun.’s, marine views are always good. His 
waves have a delicious cool hue; they are not like 
Stanfield’s or Cooke’s, but still natural and true. 
Take, as examples, the “ View off Folkestone” (28), 
or the “ Fishing Boats off Shakspere’s Cliff, Dover” 
(153). Mr. A. Clint produces this year several 
pleasing pictures of Welsh coast scenery off Barmouth 
and Tremadoc. “A Calm Evening” (420), and 
** Sunset, seen near Tremadoc” (538) are two of the 
best. Mr. Tennant’s “ Effect after a Thunderstorm, 
Jersey Coast” (472), is one of the combinations of 
nature’s kaleidoscope worth preserving. The same 
artist has several very successful pieces of Welsh 
scenery. ‘ The Holy Mountain, Abergavenny ” (373) 
has a Clande-like feeling about it. ; 

J. Dearle’s “ Scene in North Wales” (194) hangs 
low down, but let the observant visitor search it out. 
It is remarkable for the fine breadth of shadow, and 
as conveying with truth one of nature’s most striking 
aspects. Boddington’s fine sultry lake scenes need no 
pointing out. Messrs. D. W. Deane and T. Earl 
have, in conjunction, produced a rather striking pic 
ture 177) of a dead or dying knight, who lies 
stretched on the field of battle, his two faithful dogs 
beside him, warning off the hungry ravens, who are 
all too anxious to begin their banquet. Beneath this 
hangs Mr. Hurleston’s “Last Sigh of the Moor” 
(178), a tale of the Conquest of Granada. Boabdil, 
according to schoolbook phrase, was ‘a weak prince,” 
and, instead of boldly defending to the last drop of his 
blood his beautiful city, he fled, and left it to the 
enemy. Traversing the Alpuxarras, he turned round 
on a rocky eminence to take a last view of his lost 
kingdom, and gave w iy to his grief; for which he 
was reproached by the Sultana Ayxa. ‘ You do well,” 
said she, “to grieve as a woman for what you have failed 
to defend like a man.” To the spot where this scen 
took place, and which is pointed out to this day, th« 
Spaniard now gives the romantic title of Fl ultimo 
Suspiro del Moro. The Sultana Ayxa was, we rather 
think, Boabdil’s mother; the painter, however, has 
represented a young woman, more likely to be his 
wife. Boabdil looks feeble and foolish enough; but 
why is he not facing in the direction of Granada ? 
well depicted in the countenance of the 
Sultana, who is ] g towards the city. Accord 
ing to our idea of the circumstance, the actions should 
have been reversed. It was Boabdil, not the strong- 
minded Sultana, who was for lingering over what 
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bank of grey fog. There is a clever effect of light i 
“A Girl Knitting” (524), by E. some 
careful study of the realities of n er- 
side Vegetation” (545), by W. J. ina 





‘‘ Pheasant and Mallard” (377), by W. rd, son 
painting like that of Mieris. An anci ! 
beneath achurchyard yew, and 
of his own descendants (254), is carefully painted by 
R. Collinson: “ Of what is the old man th i 
The depth of sad recollection which lies in the answ 
to this question is well expressed. Anotl | 
sentiment, showing no ordinary ability 
Blundin’s “ Song of the Shirt” (133 

















with the utmost delicacy of feelin: of 
Messrs. Pyne, Salter, Pidding, Clater, | 

| and some others, speak sufliciently for themselves 
and we must leave the reader, following his own tastes, 
to pick his way through them. Of the water-colot 
and sculpture room, we say no more than that we 
remark there a clever study of ** A Peasant in B y 
(580), in crayons, by J. Ryley. 

TALK OF THE STUDIOS 

Tue City statue of the late Duke of Wellington h 
been given to Mr. John Bell. It is to be erected inG 
hall. An original water-colour drav of th 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham as it will be, by Mr. J. D 
Harding, has been exhibiting at the Gallery of Ulus- 
tration, Regent-street.——The } le of Birminghan 
Nottingham, and the Potteries, have rally 





ised their schools of design into school 
conducted on self- supp rting prin ipl 
marble statue of Mr. G. Stephenson has beer 


in the waiting-hall of the Euston-square stati 


An exhibition of ancient and modern s¢ t 
paintings, spe imens in geology, mineralogy, a 
natural history, coins, weapons, a t} n iti 
models of machinery, cabinet work hs j 
been held at the LBoston Athei “ae ! 
—The subscription towards 

Manchester a memorial to the memory « D 


Dalton, author of the Atomic 
reached 5312 Of this 
upon a bronze 
front of the Royal In 


sum 











statue 











of Peel and Wellington it 
larships and prizes in the new Owens College, M 
chester.—Messrs. Rose, of t ( l 
Potteries, have issued some charming | n 

ettes. * (Enone,” b; Sh ton; sever ] j t {1 
the Faéry Queen (modelled by Mr. Joseph Pitts, a 





very promising artist); ‘ Britomart, the Knight 
of Chastity, releasing Am hae: ‘it t 1 il 
Amoret,” “ The Vision of tl t 
‘Sir Calepine rescuing Seret h Hilt 
has done justice in the Nat A pl 
sant graceful figure of a) ! 
mouthed bottle, is a deli ideal of G Wit 





in the legend of St. Keene and the Cornish Holy 
Well—the well which gave the privilege to the first 
of a married couple, who tasted its waters after the 
ceremony, of supremacy through life——An iron 
William the Second, King of Holland, has 
been erected at the Hague. The King wears the 
c 1, and the hands are raised as in 
t ing an audience. ——The waters 
» lake of Zurich have become so low that they 
have exposed to view the remains of some Celtic 

he existence of which was never sus- 
f monument, which is 
1 by public Madrid, in 
ur of Mendizabel, Calatrava, and Ar- 
was laid on April Ist by General Evarista 
San Miguel, in the cemetery of San Nicholas, where 
are interred. 
ind various other 
editors of all the 





a Gener 
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ude of addr 








t stone of th 


subscription at 


spenors 





rities 


the bodies of those Progressista cele 
Madoz, Lujan, Cardero, 
tical notabilities, including th 
ral papers, were present. It is intended, if the 
nsent of the Government be obtained, to erect @ 
separate monument to Mendizabel, on which his 
statue will be placed, in the Plaza de Progreso, or 
some other public thoroughfare.—-— The King of 
Prussia has given an order for the erection of a 
monument at Erfurth, tothe memory of General de 
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Looktnc to the lists of concerts, operatic and har- 
monic amusements of varions kinds, London may 
fairly claim to be one of the most music-loving places 
in the world. The Italian Opera has commenced its 


ason, and we are promised 
1 mixed character at Drury 
Italian, and English 
ive a fair field; moreover, it is u 
that the St. James’s Thea l 


mother opera of 
Lane, in which 
will each 
lerstood 
for French 





pieces 








» will be open 





Opera. Concerts of all kinds, instrumer vocal, 
f mixed character, have become epi At 
, the present week is dedicated to concerts, 





r devoted ¢ 
n deve | 


) ie first four nights ge d ti » a great 
—those of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, and 
er. Such is the classicality at which our popular 
» has arrived. 

to the Royal Italian Opera, a good commence- 
e * Guglielmo 














was made with Rossini’s Tell,’ 
wl now, thar it less to the admirable voice of 
Sigt lamberlik than to its own merits, has become 
a stock piec His performance of Arnoldo is perfect, 
und his presence on the stage gives life and animation 
to the piece, which, though full of good music, la- 
bour der the disadvantage of a tedious and heavy 


plot. Mlle. Marai, from th operas of Vienna and 


St. Petersburg. as we are told, made her début in 

Matilde. She is a pleasing singer, and — pro- 
itild 

mises to be an acquisition in parts where a 


e of the first force is not required. In “* Ernani,” 
] Bosio, assisted by the indefatigable Tamberlik, 
continues to give some zest to music, which, in itself, 
; Her execution is amazing, dexte- 

othe highest degree; and for Verdi’s 
this is all that is required. Rossini’s “ Ma- 
thilda de Shabran” is announced for Easter Tuesday, 
it is possible that her ‘s may be more 
fonconi appears not to be in so 
isual, at least, in the part of the King in 
he seemed frequently singing out of tune. 














is heavy enough. 





ous and finished t 





in which it 1 





Ernani,’ 











fhe same part has we believe been previ isly allotted 
to a tenor, or a contralto, and now descends toa bass! 
It is stated that the Drury-lane company is to com- 
prise Madam Clara Novello, Miss Louisa Pyne, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Other reports give a different ac- 
unt. The advertisements speak darkly and 

i uel 
Among the neer las rtnig have been 
the two Societies, at both of 
which the piece of the evening was Beethoven’s “ Sym- 
} in | Mendelsohn’s ‘“‘ Lobgesang,” and Mo- 
rt’s * Requiem,” have attracted their us il dsto 


The Bach Society has made an attempt 
of the “ Grosse Passions Musik,’ 


Hall. 


pertormance 








i task of no ordinary difficulty 1d which the society 
omplished in a manner highly « itabl itself 
h mt remains to b 1e before Bach’s 

tl h much yet remains t 101 I ach 
music is thorou tood umentation 





! some a 1; and we k that a 
itic f re might ously made 
ef f service What has | lone for Handel 


AL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue “ Kélner Miinner Gesat Verei or Cologne 
Choral Society, are again tu d by Mr. Mitchell 
‘ t concerts in Lond h 1 com- 
early next month The si so- 

] vear at the Hanove u ] vill be 
remembered with pleasure; and their 1 arance 
! 1 no doub cordiall lcomed 

1] M n Mr. bor- 

( I 1 with 

! a le houses. 
i} cal | thelr com- 
mi itio | the offers 
n i | Committee 
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‘German and Italian Operatic Season” 
mence at Drury Lane on Monday the 17th, to termi- 
nate in September. The leading artists will be the 
German company who have been lately singing in 
Edinburgh—Madame Caradori, Herren Reichardt 
and Formes.——The Harmonic Union gave a grand 
concert at Exeter-hall, on the 6th April, under the 
most distinguished patronage, for the benefit of the 
wives and families of the soldiers ordered on foreign 
service.——The third season of the Musical Winter 
Evenings was brought to a conclusion on the 6th, 
with one of the best concerts given at Willis’s Rooms, 
under the direction of Mr. Ella. The programme 
comprised Mozart’s Quartet, in D minor, No. 2; 
Beethoven's sonata for pianoforte and violin, in G, 
op. 96; the same composer’s quartet in F, No. 1, 


op. 18; a solo violoncello; and three vocal morceauxr 


by Stradella, Geordigiani, and Piatti—Madame 
Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) gave her third core »rt on 
the 8th inst., at the Grand Redouten Saloon, Vienna. 


Upwards of 2000 persons were present. The concert 
went off with immense ¢clat.——The customary per- 
formance of Handel’s sublime oratorio, “‘ Messiah,” 
was given on Thursday evening by the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society, Exeter-hall, under the direction of 
Mr. Surman. ‘The solos were sung by Miss L. Pyne, 
Miss Dolby, Miss Messent, Miss C. Henderson, Mr. 
D. King, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. J. Marshall. 

A great Musical Festival is to be held at Munich 
in the course of the early autumn.——A new opera, 
by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, is in preparation, 
ealled “Chiara.” Liszt is to superintend the produc- 
tion of it.——A letter from St. Petersburg 
that the officers of the Imperial Guard gave a grand 
dinner to Mlle. Rachel, on the occasion of her ap- 
proaching departure. One of the officers proposed as 
a toast—* Au revoir & Paris, ot nous buirons du vin de 
Champagne & la santé de la grande artiste.” To which 
Mlle. Rachel replied ‘C'est bien cher, Messieurs, le 
vin de Champagne pour des prisonniers.” Rossini 
has communicated to the musical journals of the Con- 
tinent the copy of a letter recently addressed by him 
to a Hungarian nobleman, in reply to a request to 
write an opera specially for Hungary. He says that 
his determination to write no more is not to be 
shaken; and he intimates that his principal reason 
for adhering to it is, that he does not approve of the 
present popular taste in musical matters—a taste to 
which he declares he cannot and will not minist 
Mdlle. Alboni has declined to appear at the Royal 
Italian Opera in contralto parts, she having made up 
her mind to hold the lead in soprano parts only. 


States 
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GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


SoME months since we had the 
nouncing that her Majesty, 
of Lord Aberdeen, had conferred a pensicn of 50/. a 
year on the widow of the author of the +, Queen's 
Wake,” commonly known as the Ettrick Shepherd 

but this provision, however readily and hands saniy 
conferred by the Queen, is clearly in: udequate f for the 
comfortable support of the lady and her family. By 


satisfaction of an- 
on the recommendation 


the death of Professor Wilson’ (¢ ‘hristopher North), 
his pension of 3002 has returned to the Crown. 
Might not another 507. be added to Mrs. Hoge’s pen- 


sion? Searcely 
popular. 4 

The biography of the late Professor Wilson will, in 
all probability, be given to the world by his son-in- 
law, Professor Aytoun.——NMr. Albert Smith is writing 
a new novel, the action of which is to pass in the 
varied localities of London, Wolverhampton, and 
Ulverstone. —— The relations of the brave young 
Frenchman, Lieut. Bellot, who perished during the 
last expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, are 
about to publish his journal with a memoir. The 
editor is Julien Lemur: the title of the book, Zé 
Voyage aux Mers Polaires ( Voya; ge to the Polar 
Seas”). Nothing new has to be expecte 1 here; but 
the publication will have its individual interest —— 
It 4 rumoured that the person to whom Blackwood, 
in the March number, attributed the scurrilous bio- 
graphy of Benjamin Disraeli, is the Right Hon 
Edward Cardwell, who during a great ot of last 
autumn resided in the closest retirement, along with 
his brother, in one of the most beautiful rar — varishes 
of Stirlingshire. Blackwood is thought by uae to be 
labouring: under a mistake, however; as in the second 
edition of the biograp hy, issued on Saturday last, the 
author denies that he is a member of Parliament at 
all.——A weekly ps ‘nny journal is about to be 
lis hee 1 in Dundee, under the name of the Gaherlunzie, 
or Tale-Teller of the North.——We learn from an 
American paper that Dr. Achilli has joined the Swe- 
denborgians, and is an admired and ardent preacher of 
the doctrines of that sect in the United State 
The Manchester Advertiser is a local journal dealing 
more largely in literature than in cotton, as its fre- 


any grant of the sort would be more 





quent unacknowledged extracts from the Criri 
testify. It bids fair to become the most interesting 
and informing of the Lancashire new spapers. In the 
last number its editor states as follows of some Man- 


chester literary matters :—*‘ ‘ 
chester tale, 
universally 
no doubt 


Mary Barton,’ the Man- 
is about to be republished in a cheap and 
accessible form, at two shillings, and will 
ubt find many a ‘chaser in the city where 





is to com- 


just been 


its authoress dwells. Mrs, 
content herself with her reputation as a writer of 
fiction, nor is it any secret in ‘literary circles’ that 
the philological notes to‘Mary Barton,’ chiefly re- 
specting the Lancashire dialect, were contributed by 
Mr. Gaskell. We had the pleasure on Monday, of 
hearing the latter gentleman deliver, at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, the first of two lectureson the Lancashire 
dialect, suggested, perhaps, by the success said to have 
attended the similar series mentioned, but not printed 
in the ‘ Life and Remains’ of the late Mr. Roby of 
Rochdale. Mr. Gaskell’s lecturing is unaffected and 
pleasant in its manner, scholarly without pedantry 
in its matter; he reads passages in the Lancashire 
dialect with unction and humour; and not the least 
interesting feature of his lecture was his delivery of a 
longish extract from the account (in strong rich Lan- 
cashire) of a Rochdalian’s expedition to London at 
the time of the Great Exhibition, written by Mr. 
Oliver Ormerod, of Rochdale. We thought Mr. 
kell happy, on the whole, in his marked fondness for 
tracing the origin of Lancashire words, etymologi- 
cally obscure, to Celtie rather than to Ang rlo-S axon 
Perhaps, on the other hand, he is too fond of 
including among his Lancashire words, words that 
are current throughout the kingdom. It is to be re- 
gretted that the courseis so short a one.” * Lanca- 
shire, to its native literati, is a mine of unexhausted 
wealth. Its antiquities and historical traditions are 
worthy of a better treatment than either the 
erucian kind or the style of the late 
Mr. Roby. Its huge industrial features moreover— 
the frequent beauty of its ery—the original 
character of its population—the many curious traits 
of life and manner which, especially in more secluded 
districts, they display, are all but wholly undescribed. 
Both with regard to its present and its past, something 
has been achieved by Samuel Bamford ;—but how 
much remains still to be done! We are id, there- 
fore, to be able to announce the approac ig publi- 
cation of a volume of ‘ Lancashire Sketches,’ dealing 
with the historical, pictoral, industrial, and social 
aspects of Lancashire, from the racy, genial, and 
sometimes finely-glowing pen of Mr. Edwin Waugh.” 
——Itisasserted by a Paris newspaper, that the Biblio- 
théque Impériale in that citv has just purchased 
the original manuscript of ‘The Cid” for the insig- 
nificant sum of 107. If the manuscript be authentic, 
the seller must have had a very imperfect notion of 
its value.——From a postscript to the second article 
in the Zoist for the new quarter, we extract the fol- 
lowing as another illustration of the folly of belief in 
this monstrous humbug of table-rapping and spiritual 
manifestations. The writer has been protesting 
against this humbug, and designated every believer 
in it “a blockhead.” Whereupon he adds :—“ We 
have also given examples, alas! too numerous, in 
our last number, of insanity produced by these igno- 
rant fancies; and now we have to record another, in 
the person of a well-known authoress, who always had 
indulged in such superstitions, and has of course 
adopted all the recent spirit fancies. She has gone 
stark mad and stark naked on the spirit-rapping. 
She was found the other day in the open street as her 

mother bore her, except that she hac 1a pocket hand- 
kerchief in one hand, and a card in the other. She 
said the spirits had informed her that if she walked 
out so prepared she would be invisible. She is now 
in a madhouse.” So much for the blessings produced 
by this new importation from Yankee-land. The 
authoress alluded to is Mrs. Crowe. 

‘he Rev. Mr. Perowne, M.A., has been appointed 
by the council of King’s College to the ne 
sorship in English historv, and to the k 
modern history, without public « 
Senatus of the University of St. 
have unanimously conferred the di 
Laws upon the Right Hon. the Lord Justice-General, 
Sir John M‘Neill, G.C_B., and Sir Ralph Anstruther, 
Bart., alumni of the University. The Rev. R. Scott, 
known to literature chiefly as author with Mr. Riddell 
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w profes- 
etureship of 
-ompetition.—The 
are N. Be, 
* Doctor of 





gree of 





of the “Greek Lexicon,” has been elected to the vacant 
office of Master of Balliol, Oxford. Communica- 
tions from Dr. Vogel, dated ‘ Shimotesten, Novem- 


ber 15th, 1853,” have arrived in London. Dr. Vogel 
and his companions had safely arrived at that place, 
after a difficult and dangerous march of about three 
weeks from Tegerry, the southernmost place of Fezzan. 
——Viscount Mahon will be in the chair of the 
Literary Fund dinner on the 3rd of May. Monckton 
Milnes assumes the presidential seat amongst the 
supporters of the General Theatrical Fund on the | 
10th of April. The annual report of the directors 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, which has 
issued to the 520 members, states that 











during the vear 18 members and 13 widows of mem- 
bers have received assistance from the funds to the 
amount of 624/. 4s. 6d.; the sum of 82/. 1 i6s. 10d. was 


expended in 
expenses. Th 
tions were 452 


stationery, advertisements, and sundry 
e receipts from subscriptions and dona- 
27, 19s. 3d.; balance from last vear, 
1067. 9s. ; cash from invested capital, 405/. 14s. 11/.: 
leaving a balance in hand of 257/. 12s. 10. The 
amount of capital invested up to the present time is 
20,9047, 

Mr. Ewart’s proposal t } 
Act has been rejected by the House of 
——At a verv full mee of the Geo 


ty, Sir Roderick Murchis announ 


Lhis Public Libraries | 





Commons. 








Gaskell can well afford to | 





Mz genty’ s Government had granted ‘ae sum of 500/. 
per annum to enable the Society to provide itself 


| with apartments adequate to a public exposition of 


| the well-known savant of Paris, 


its numerous charts and maps, and thus increase the 
usefulness of the body. The Admiralty, without 
sanctioning any new expedition to search for Sir 
John Franklin, have determined that such orders 
shall be issued to Sir E. Belcher as will empower him 
to continue the search for the missing expedition for 
another year. Colonel Rawlinson, in a letter to 
the Atheneum, dated Bagdad, Jan. 25, has communi- 
cated some further discoveries of importance in 
Assyrian exploration.——The President and Fellows 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, have made an offer to 
endow Lectureships in Divinity, in Moral and Natural 
Philosophy, for the benefit of the University at large. 
——A copyright treaty with England is now before 
the Senate of the United States. The pirating book- 
sellers have sent a circular round with petitions 
against it, protesting against any special interference 
with their business operations in a mode so entirely 
subversive of all democratic principles. The Re- 
port of the Governors of the Wellington College has 
been published. The proposed net capital was fixed 
at a minimum of 100,0007. The gross amount of 
subscriptions on the ~ is 105,760/., of which only 
45007. remain unpaid, besides 6500/., expected to be 
remitted from India. During the past quarter, the 
Society of Arts has received into union thirty-one 
Literary and Scientific Institutions and Mechanics’ 
Institutes. The total number now in union is 348. 
During the same period the society has received an 
accession of ninety members, making the total num- 
ber, irrespective of institutions, 1574. Next June the 
Society of Arts propose to open a special Exhibition 
of Educational Machinery, collecting a series of 
models, plaus, books, diagrams, and apparatus, which 
shall illustrate the actu: al practice of school teaching 
in the great States of Europe and America Mr. 
Hinde has reported the appearance of a brilliant 
comet in the western horizon, in the constellation 
Pisces, Its nucleus, he says, is of a fine gold colour, 
about the size of a star of the first magnitude, with 
a tail several degrees long running off from the 
nucleus in a single stream, and that a mere glance at 
the western heavens about eight o'clock, if the sky be 
clear, will suffice to discover it. The Abbé Moigno, 
has written to the 
editor of the » Pays to say that this new comet was 
first seen in that city by a poor man who picks up a 
precarious livelihood by stationing himself in the 
Place du Carrousel with a telese ope for the accommo- 
dation of workmen, soldiers, grisettes, and others of 
the lower orders astronomically inclined. —~ The 
Kireudbright Mechanics’ Institute has made a fair 
start. It now numbers about 200 members, at an 
annual subscription of 5s.——The new bridge to be 
built at Westminster, from a design by Sir Charles 
Barry, is to be commenced in May. The bridge is to 
have three arches, the centre arch rising 18 feet from 
the springing. The present bridge was built in 1750, 
at a cost of 389,5' 00. « : the new bridge will be wider 
than the present, and built at a less cost—at least, 
such is the promise. 
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OBITUARY. 


Rovx.—Dr. Roux, the most eminent surgeon in France, at 
an advanced age. He leaves a name in chirurgical science 
second only to that of Sir Astley Cooper, and has pub- 
lished some important works on it. 

Wuisoy.—On the 3rd inst. at Edinburgh, aged 68, John 
Wilson, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and better known in the literary world 
as the editor of Blackwood's Magazine, andas ** Christopher 
North.” 

ticaup.—At Geneva, aged 66, M. Rigand. He played a 
conspicuous part in the Swiss Diet of 1838, during the con- 
test with France concerning M. Louis Napoleon, the pre- 
sert Emperor of the French and Swiss citizen. 

Newrort.—On the 7th inst. at his residence in Cambridge 
street, Hyde-park, Mr. George Newport, F. , the dis 
tinguished naturalist. Mr. Newport was a Fellow of th® 
Royal College of Surgeons; but, in order to apply himseif 
more fully to scientific pursuits, he had almost withdrawn 
from practice of late years, and a small pension from 
Government enabled him the better to do this—a pension 
conferred upon him for his attainments in natural science. 
He contributed several valuable papers to the “ Transac- 
tions of the Ro iety” and to the “ Transactions of 
the Linnzan Society ;" amongst them those ‘* On the res- 
piration and on the temperature of insects ;”" ‘On the repro- 
duction of lost parts in insects and myriapoda ;” ‘On the 
impregnation of the ovum in amphibia ;” ‘On the natural 
history and development of the oil-beetle;” ‘* On the for- 
mation and use of the air-sacs in insects; “On the 
vaponr expelled from beehives ;"" and ‘On the generation 
of the aphides,” deserve especial notice. He was the 
author of the article “Insecta” in the “Cyclopxdia of 
Anatomy and Physiology.” He was a Fellow of the Royal 
and of the Linnzan Societi:s, as well as of many othe 
similar societies on the Continent and in Americ He 
had be»n more than once elected president of the Entomo- 
logical Society, in the originating and advancing of which 
he took a lively interest. Mr. Newport was not less esti- 
mable as a member of society than he was eminent as 2 
man of science. By his death science has sustained a very 
great loss, 
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002 Croxsrapt—The fallowing description of Cron- bisa (HE beautiful CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, 

Me stadt, given in a Berlin journal, although incomplete, : ae originally published at 70 guiueas, engraved by Messrs. Holloway 
tself may not be uninteresting at the present moment :— War, 1 id. sd scape bce pPaaperses ne toh pcre es em toda wh 
yn f mh. | ‘ronstadt is situated on the island of Kosline, at Hux's (J . , “ig . i \ W to ‘ethos tid ems nag 

> * » r °y . s te Har s 53, yre-stree 
bene the eastern corner of the Finland Gulf. The island, | Innes’s Svo. Cus at en Wigmore-st 
ae about 14 English miles long and proportionately ee eee fee aces Ne ee 
* narrow, is close to the mouth of the Neva, and may | Kennedy's (Jane) Thi idswa SIC for 40s. -E\ TANS’S ELY SL AN ‘SHIRT, 
hin be regarded as the port of St. Petersburg, whence it on “c ca o Deck cattahe “ip Gd. ¢ so highly approved for its excellence in ; second 

° 4 . . ° af a ow's Cat gue of Books published in 1803, royal 8 23. 6d. sw - ! 

ah is distant about 18 miles (English). The town, | Mackay’s (Mrs.) Thoughts Redeemed, sq.3 ae 3 F Braenenas & guines ma slr pores 
ae which owes its foundation to Peter the Great, con- | Malco Pays fe lenary of Berigtare Kamen, Se, Limo. 2. : : : ; 
° m o ° ° ° ¢ . I na for the ilgrim, 320. Sd sw 1" - 
to tains about 30,000 inhabitants, and is intersected by li 1’s (Dr.) History of Latin Christias Svo. 12 I6s. cl (HE INDI SIU M, price 5s—BESEMERES 
a ‘ e ° . - 
aa the Peter and Catherina canals. On the northern | Mow wg de fan A s. Bd. « one s imufacturers of this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 

n " Mu y's By Classi s \ I SHIR th \ f clever ta selling neat 

Zs side of the island stand the powerful Alexander ram- | Nunetiv and her Le “ee voruns, Sit ea 90a. Th te cok Oey @ newt weineaaie Sauk Gnade Marne 

, yarts, constructed of solid granite blocks, and armed | Nat. Ilust. Lib.: Ra vd I W 2 best Long s and Linens, by experienced needlewomen rst 

pa { Priced lists | jOUN BESEMERE 1 
with heaviest guns. On the southern flank of this is : : Sy Liven: Wacksuieinen af GL an wt Houasditat: Len _— a 
the harbour, the channel to which is defended by the ly s l 
citadel, erected on a rocky foundation, and on the ange 8 Bs \ ESSRS P OU Ls SON and C( ‘(OMPA NY, 
opposite side by the Kronslot fortress. Properly ted, 8 Is. : Mer t, still ve their usual 
. rate price t scripti this is r 
speaking, there exist three harbours for ships of war a bis y lit 5 ecukiamahin of thal 
within the island, with docks, arsenals, building- REGISTERED PAL sun ermnien Ys 
yards, and so forth. A fourth and smaller harbour Tia tl - 1 > — 
for mercantile vessels likewise exists within the de- @vo. 7 ai +o poem o> hant 
. al . y s I Ma ers, 94, Regent- 
} fences. The old Menschikoff palace has long been 4 phew. = 
1as * P aa ] . 1 ! 
converted into a foundry, arsenal, and school for ae ee : aa 
oR a . y> ‘ 2 : eTR 
xed pilots. The Marine Hospital is arranged for 2600 | Ri s (W. F.) Manual of Method for ' ? - A LLEN'S ILLUSTRATED C AT ALOGU E. 

of “e I oF entail pi hat Rens Wasdbehios. tor Th. 16. Jone ¢ Bvo. 2 ‘ i Centainine sian, wok i description of . 

1 patients. n order to diminish dangers that may | p, Mot Saiakatia Po s sintion: of ‘perteneant oe 
"S occur from fire, all wooden constructions have been | * velfennig’s (A.) War be I patch-! 8 and 
| he pulled down and all superfluous stores removed. pegame ar vate tit Mac Walter's } M =" irEEN'S teaie . 
the MENTAL OvVERWORK.—Southev. Moore. Words- | sherw Ir by 4 sang 
bne worth, Campbell, Coleridge, Scott, Wilson—never | &° : ee ae ee caine 
48 did abrighter galaxy of poets adorn any age. It is | smith fep. 8 J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers Furni 
a curious and sad to remark that in the case of almost | 3wythics 0) 7 Sng ot pelea bodied ce 
hg all of these illustrious men—certainly of all of them | su tford Shaksper t, Vol. 1 8vo. 1 \ ATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, Founded 
th who reached old age—the over-tasked brain more or er } 846. Off ? street, Adelphi, and 18, Nassau-street 
ae less gave way. Tate's O8 > Draseiaa dur Helene ~ Y This institution has stablished many years (with 

) : Pt, J eee = mae 3 - , 3 unknov > 
aa" Joun KemBie.—John Kemble was convivial in his “ nnyson's (1 sy igor 6s. cl , eee a 

. ° . : - hucydides B K f t kK 7s. € ? 
“ch habits, fond of late hours, and a humorist after a pecu- | Universal Lib.: Crabbes Borough and Poctne ot : “ie vho, Pa 
— liar fashion. But his jokes were somewhat sepulchral; Urquhart’s (D.) Th War f Ignoran Collusion, Svo. 1s. swd : ; 
‘ie and even when under the influence of Bacchus, he | west, On the Impo sahtery for 1s ae te se Fort 

4 never relaxed from his habitual solemnity and impor- | Williams's (Rev. J. M.) Symbolical Euclid, with A x, 68. 6 = 
sip tance of manner. Whena young actor, he fancied, | * : 12, J CUTHBURT. 

n VEL ISEMEN 
— by a strange delusion, that he possessed the attributes echt aie sing a 
ith of gay, dashing comedy. Tate Wilkinson tells us TKINSON and B. ARKE R's ROY AL 
‘ 2 that he selected Plume, Doricourt, Arch -, and such + INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mother ; 

e . . » 4] nd irchast bott the above 
” parts, to please himself, and not by the desire of the rie toe: Race dnedi Cosmas CMGI 
: managers. A smile on his countenance appeared to cir | those disorders incident to infants 

* wonder how it got there. As Croker says, in the So oes ps alana Speer appar teh nib oy 
ot “Familiar Epistles,” it resembled the plating on a sal r cord stupefactive deadly nat 

l€ coffin. He then observed— , ay ok arr ser t ti —_ M ee nada —— 
vas Young Mirabel by Kemble play’d “we : po nose lng 

g Mire by lay’ {ARPETS 7 - NY = > | Manchester (Che r Most Gracious 
Da Laie Waa Mecheth tn masenarade. ( —s I a? ap MASKS, AND FAMILY | ;, Sat ke, Ek on OE, een 4, Gt ca 
. ce s ) 8S and CO. respectfu ivit tention to tl names ATI SON and BARKI 
the and adds, in a note, ‘I have had the misfortune to i ccsch Ghaanake alcale o€ Mbaatinn Tada Vien Tae ca Fe ATRINSON ARRER 
10- see this exhibition : truly it was, as Shakspere says ? ing. ls id. per yard ; 2} ‘ARSC N’S OR GIN AL AN’ 
of ‘most tragical mirth. Reynolds tells an amusing “ ey wemlige Heron, PAINT, s a the Br pone 
he anecdote, for which he quotes the authority of Kemble s a, 12s the Hon. East India Com Comy . 
. ° » pa 7 . s s Not v ( r t 
ail himself. In 1791, the great tragedian chose to act ‘ a work at ¢ seats. The Anti-Corros Ssaathcadioiie 
an Charles Surface. py, time afterwards Reynolds YAMS and | 3 t s I Paint 
be and Kemble met at a dinner. The flattering host | Sut. oppos! rata mgr ite fie ion, camel sp ” 
les asserted that Charles Surface had been lost to the ee OURSEL P ! rw Hs \T YOU ARE, and WHA’ wards of 60 . the numer tween 500 a 
to stage since the days of Smith, and added, that FIT FOR.—ELLEN GI a t t R | eases Gn Guess enn? ikea: Karte nctan 408 beam cee 
om Kemble’s performance of the part should be considered | SP, {yteresting | detineations of | character | fram beeen hin 1 t roti 
a0, as Charles’s Restoration, On this a less complimen- | the four pages of a sheet of paper. Pers their. | Colour, Eriows, 3 FALTER ¢ Al SON ee Denenten 
ler tary guest observed, in an under tone, that it should | fue character, or that ofany friend, must. send a sp afd : r-s Old I treet, Royal Exchang 1. No 
St, rather be considered as Charles’s Martyrdom. Kemble | to Miss GRAHAM, 14, H Hol I 1 W rders a rly ested sent d 
verhear » rem: “le £ } Si > at ron( receive in a few day 1 minut il s f s nt = “ siicenl e 
overheard the remark, an uid, with mu h good re affections, &e. of the write . LLSOPP’S PAL E or BITTER ALE— 
humour, “I will tell you a story about this, which | u: / =a ; van the TRATIE. that 
S$ ‘ u ¢ ht. rf) s agi PAE ae vi os t 
proves that you are right ome few months ago | THE COMFORT ae a IX] WATER- | ‘Mey, 2 now "= ch Brewings of their PALI 
happened to be in liquor, and quarrelled with a gentle- CLOSET 1 Sue P s pepe eh a Weds iteimaaetes ea 
man in the street. On the next morning, when Icame | water-closets by the P TI NI HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN LONI ( ’ 
to my senses, I felt that I was in the wrong, and : “a encima bie rap che Hos hee pee 
Bos offered to make him any reasonable reparation. ‘ Sir,’ 1s Ch ( nodes, Il. 4 { I D 
ib interrupted the gentleman, ‘at once I meet your pro- | )orahl W poeP ibe) damm chey nd 8 : wes 
posal, and name one—promise me never to play At FYFE an 26, Tavis et, ( t-p I B tM 
hn Charles Surface again, and I shall be | rfectly satis- \ SINGL E STAY. carriag free to any , ALESO! ;  aones hy : ee : 
er- fied.’ I gave the promise, and have kept it.—” Dubli J near try W ais \TE FAMILIES that tl ALES ; det 
rid University Magazine. Mea snl re ed. I s i ssi [ i DRAUGHT and 
her BEES ORR : I aris Wove Sta 6d. | Be 5 NI ESPECTABLE LICENSED 
a he Elastic ! VICTUALLERS ALLSOPP’S PALE ALI zs y ask 
is LIST OF NEW BOOKS. Rhy eg dhe pa visiinnta-ineabhaiia 
aa Abbott's (J.) Rollo on the Atlan in Paris, 2s. ( - 
re- Adams's Oreck Texts of the Gow t I. er, 8vo. 2s, 6 L Y LAMP AND CANDLE 
Atherton and other.Tales, by Mis rd, 3 vols. 31s. ¢ y, M ACTORY._-CLAREE’s Ruslan Was Sagi 

be Autobiography of an Indian Army Surgeon, Rg 10s. € 4 TX ‘ Tr F nat on a tA ( ; -teag rye 
ge Bell's Englich Poet  Cowrean, ¥ iif na ; AINS, CABINET \ND s Lessons Sear oso 8, 9 
iS Bleby’s (H.) Scenes,in the Caribbear I FI I 4 ( F a M " S y , 
the Bohn’s Brit. Clas. : Gibbon’s Romar t 8 v I Ps > ape y 43 
elf Bohn’s Clas. Lib.: Tacitus, trans. V t Best M : | ania’ Sa 4 oO : WW 2 oo 
a Bohn’s Ilust. Lib.: Tasso’s Jerusa t t ) I ls : i ay Ge OE ons ec 

Bohn's Scientific Lib. : Hunt's Poetry I f 4 S ( 
om Bohn’s Stand. Lib.: Condé’s History 3s. € - saat : ‘ » 
ion Bouchier's (Rev. B.) Manna in the H 8vo. I Ta ! ( W . ry deser 
ce. Brac yury’s Edenor: a Dramatic Poe Beds , " 
ie Cassell's Class. Lib. cts of the A t \ Say CLA \ ot ( Mt ” 
aC Cassell’s Lessons in German, Part | t Pains zent's " 3 ty 
ol Chalybiius’s Historical Surv s and = - a 
es- Tulk, 8s. 6d. cl ? 8 va wy . , ; ‘ iia 
ro- Chambers’s (Rev. J. P.) Sacred History bs. cl LBIO Hl USI 226, 227, 228, 2 es z : . - 

‘ Chorley’s (H. F.) Modern German Mus Is. post 8 oe = he , — ICPEN _ 
the Christian Diadem, First Series, 1mo. 19d. cl. (F201 xs IMPROVE] SOAP COMPANY je INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 
ral Coldbrant’s (Madame) Précis a’His . 1.2 | ) \ " ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-s t, I rat 
or- Cole's (J. W.) Russia and the Russian p. 8 2s. ¢ I ) l 1 ¢ Po s M I ~ 5 sis r or) 
the Cree’s (Rev. E. D.) Threshold of the Sanctuary, 1% I 1 1 t 
7 Czar Unmasked i 1 ( I 
he Darby's (E.) Swe { \ | I iV s W N i 
i D'Arblay's Diary and Le L 1 Ry I _M \ ‘ ( ( 5 
ot Sn Hla Mey ee i lat Mort ke. Qs. € I S They 1 I ta 
val Virectory for Bath and Wells, } 3 t t t ry > I , ( 
1€1 Dodd Family Abroad, by Charles Lever, &\ g COO! R’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU] 

He ena hapee ets aA ary oer mpage eles aga ice ; 

no “. th Somet them, ¢ N UNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, ts. per Imper % I 

iC. AL ies. vr 2. t i Mb - t t 

ti Ferguson's (Rev. R Hei Hvo. Bs. € - : — : - — 1 , 

re Flora Lyndsay, by Mrs t8 le ae 4 COOPER'S 38 DICIN]I HES taining 
Fullor 3. W.) ts Scales, K y 

‘ Gonom's (3. We.) Gres s. post rants (for ars Purveyors to the H ne ; re 

) s ; of dito. 21 » . = Juit-street, Found Host : 

“tah id eel = . 21,1 : ree tal ps aang ceateggraeee as ae Conk t ‘ s, 4s. 9 
Great Mysterv, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl NUNN’S MADE MUSTARD, in Pots und is , 3 
all's Collection of Rare Jewels I Ry f has great M ) 
ry Keaufoy, by Maria Ha 5 2s ‘ 
8's Communicant’s Spiri 1¢ { Pr U t s 1 I ‘ _— - 
z's Planter’s Northern Bride 2 vols. post 8 lt NUN Sons, 21, I ib’s ¢ l ] wi IAM 1 
8 Progressive Exercises on the Latin Accidence, 12mo, 2s, cl ) Pots sent, carriage fee, on receiy I. O. order st, © . “sir 
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THE ST. MARGARET’S ESTATE, 
RICHMOND.—The magnificent MANSION and picturesque 
»AR t ST. MARGARET'S I te Richmond Gardens, may be 
ED DAILY, between the hours of Twelve and Five o'clock 
Sundays except by cards only, to be had of the EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE INSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. The purchase- 
1 paid uy 1 Lady-Day, the allotment of this 
Banks hames has been fixed for Wed- 











ir Friends, on 
I S ther by 
18 South-Western 
nha I r Stations 
CHARLES LEV N, Secretary 
trand, April 5, 18 
rfpO NERVOUS St FFE RERS.—A retired 
a uth in f lays, after 
bir is anxic known 
vill t f at 1 free), on receiving 
1 ’ ! rescri 
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petite, sick 
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effects, 
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salutary 





f taking this medicine, 





leasant, 
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by 7. 
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‘ per box, 


I [OLLOWAY S OINTMENT, a sovereign 
¢ ted I nu er years this invaluable 
Oint a8 test nger known 





f publ ly id th 
























nony f more powerful than any- 
i 1 in praise of the curative properties it pos- 
~ E i heads, and all dis es he skin, it is 
equ $ 1 ulcers v ly be healed 
t ts bad breasts, sci re le is 
’ ion, as a purifier 
and, t ect certai es, Holloway’s Pills shonld be 
s D Professor HOLLOW AY’s Establish- 
1 244, 8 ’ 

) ARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
s* RGI AL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
KNEE-( on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
, efficient und rying support under 
y te » w vithout the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging 
tkewise a strong w-priced article f Aer igs 90" or Webbing Clases. 
ric SUP! rING BELTs, f h sexes, of the same beautiful 
t thos r ladies’ use, before and after accouchement re 
a rably adapted for lequate support with extreme light 
D in the comparatively clumsy contri- 





yed 
nd Prices, 
ifacturer 





on application, and the 
8, POrE and PLANTE, 4, 
Trade, and Hospitals 





A TRUSS. 
Complaint 


guarantees 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT 
A” L Sufferers from this alarming 
re invited to consult LESLIE, 


wv write to Dr as he 













tl ief in ry cas His remedy has been successful in curit 
t isd the | ] , and is applicable to every kind 
an " ever bad or long standing, in male 
r female of 1y ag’ no confine wore or inconvenience in its 
use what r 
Sent post free, with f trt f », to any part of the world, 
on receipt 6d. in] stamps, ca ost-office order, pay- 
abl tt I , to Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37 4, 
Manchester-str Gray’s-inn-road ondon, where he may be con- 


and 5 till 7. Extra 
be sent. A pamph- 


indays excepted, from 11 till 1, 
posté age for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must 
let sent post free for two postage-stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
f ag MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 
by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 














spring ( ft av 1, a soft Bandage 
be \ 1 round e resisting power is sub- 

i by M , fitting with so much 
eas closeness ind may be worn during 





Truss (which cannot 
the body, two 


Mr. JOHN 


had, and the 
» circumference of 
Manufacturer, 





























Price of a Sir 26s. 6d. and 31s. 6d. + poms Is. 
I e Truss, 31s. 6: 6d.: pos 8. Bd. 

I fice Orders to be made pays able to SOHN WHITE, * Post-office, 
Pr lilly 
| Ter ase KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &¢e.— 

4 The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as gi liarly elast nd compressible, and the best 
ir v i i perm it support in all cases of 
Ww s Swelling th Varicose Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 
p e, and ine v t is dre awn on like an ordi- 
nary to l¢ t od 

MW) 8, PICCA TILLY, LONDON. 





CHILDREN, 
*ATENT BARLEY, 
Minutes, has not only 


FOOD FOR 
1 OTHERS ROBINSON'S 
i y Water in Firteen 














1 I the al Family, but 

~ se t ry « th y, and is 

A 10W 8 va as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 

nts iren Invalids; much approved for 

ma A is Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
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ROBINSON’S PATENT GR OATS form another 

















d st if 1p r ( lin fifteen minutes, 
g rmeé P. y is an excellent 
food f and I pa recommended by 
he Fa s ur he kind extant, and 
pr I 1 Groats 
E i t I t ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co. 
Purveyors t Queen, 64, Red I Holborn, London. 
Sold t r ( rs and ¢ rs in Tov and 
( r Packets of € and Is ul anisters at » 08. 
1 10s 
PAs} HAIR (in one) BEDSTE AD.— 
BA 3 very t ght i re, 
8 1, ar € is de mt form : i 
t n wh ® and 8s 
ft 
| ivellers i 
s t r shions, rming also a 
Wil TON has much pleasure in 
g sa ad nri led assortment of iron and brass bed- 
8 a whi is two of his extensive show rooms are exclusively 
[ 8s. BI TON a te N LARGE SHOW ROOMS (all 
tin xclusive of »p, devoted solely to the show of 
I SHIN TRONMO INGE RY (including Cutlery, Nickel 
nd Ja 1 Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and 
Bed so arranged an assified that pur rs may easily and at 
Catalogues, wit r sent (per post) free. The money 
: y art swe io 
39, OXPORD-STREE1 € wan ta ytny Nos. and 2, 





NEWMAN-STREET, and 4 and 5 PERRY SPI 















» : a? awe mot : 
Encaustic Tile Pavements, 
AW and Co., of Benthall Works, Broseley, 
Shropshire, send, post free, their NEW PATTERN-BOOK, and 
(with estimates) to any given Plans of Churches, 
Passages, Conservatories, Verandahs, &c. Specimens 
t, London 


Iron Bedsteads, and Children’s 
GE RM AN SPRING and FRENCH MATTRESSES 

tic and luxurious bed. priced list of bedding, 
nt free. Bedsteads in mahogany, birch, and othe; 
ilts and duvéts, in silk and « ands 
bedstead, and bed room furniture manufacturers, 13. 


\ 








furnish Designs 
Entrance Halls, 
at ll, 





Aldersgate-strec 


IEDDING, 
> Cots. —The 
make the me 
blankets, and « 
woods. Eider down q 
STEER, bedding, 

Oxford-street. 


YEDDING, 

















»tton cases.—J 





BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS, 


WREN BROTHERS, 194 and 232, Tottenham-cc 
have always on hand upwards of 100 Iron 
ds, of every size and design. Also, Portable Fol 





Chairs, Sofas, and Couches (forming Bedstea!s), and Children’s Cots 





fitted up with suitable Bedding; German Spring Matt \ 
Flock, French Wool Mattresses; Marseilles Cou an 
Qu sets, &c. N.B.—An Ilustcated Catal 





Charlotte-mews, Tottenhatr n-str et 


PATENT STARCH 


MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY; ANI 


application. Manufactory, 


ee eae 


USED IN HER 








WOTITERSPOON'S ACHINE-MADE COMFITS and LOZENGES 
Glasgow: R Pen i 'OON and Co, 40, Dun! € 
London Depodt: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Queen-street 
Cheapside. 


AMMOND'S NEW 


on a moment's notice; price 


handsome 
r wih d rsons. 
nk 


COUCH, a 
forms a full-sized bed 
=, complete, The 





35s. 






and Iron Bedsteads, Mattresses, and Palliasses in the ki ngdor 1 
at HAMMOND'S Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, and 39, Beech 


street, City 


H.. 


—it re 





S SP RING MATTRESSES.— 
ll-made SPRING MATTRESS 


ng is a we 
ty, and will we ar longer without repair than 








tains 


















other mattress, and with one French Wool and Hair Mattress on it is a 
most luxurious Be HEAL and SON make them in three varieties 
For prices of the different sizes and qualities, apply for HEAI 1 
SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS and px 1 
LIST OF BEDDING. It contains designs and prices of upwa 
100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bedding, and is ser 
free by post.— HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 
NAUTION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 
/ Sh ippers, Outfitters, &c,—Whereas it has lately come to my 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for som¢ 
time past, bee upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spu under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING DD rhis is to give Notice, that I am the Original and 





sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said Article, and do not employ 
any Traveller or authorise any persons to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
rhis Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon th 













Public, and serious injury to myself. E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix ar 
widow of the late Johu Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London 
T°? be SOLD for 47/. 10s., cost 60 Guineas. 

A Fashionable Silver TEA and COFFEE SERVICE, beautifully 





graved from 


ton-stre 


Esop's Fables. 
To be 
Silversmith, 


Manufactured yf Messrs. Morrell, 
seen at RICHARD TTENBOROUGH'S 
and Watchmaker, 63, Oxford-street four doc 
of Wells-street.—Diamonds, Plate, Jewels, &c. purch¢ en or taken 
in exchange. Sole West-end Agent for the sale of watches and clocks, 
manufactured by Messrs. French, of the Royal Exchange. 


PLATE, JEWELS, WATCHES, &e.— 
RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH, Jeweller, Silversmith, and 
Watchmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells-street, t 
to announce to his friends and the public generally, that having ¢ 
pletec hia extensive alterations, he solicits an inspection of his superior 
and well-selected stock of Silver Plate, Electro-plated Goods, an 
Jewelers ry, which he hopes will be found deserving an early visit 
Sole West-end Agent for the Sale of Watches and Clocks manufacture: 
by those celebrated makers, Messrs. French, of the Royal Exc are 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em- 


4 bracing every variety of these superior Timepieces, imported 
directly from our old established factory ; all brass works, and war- 
ranted to keep correct time. They are sold one-third less than the 
usual price. Day clocks from 10s. to 18s. ; Eight-day, 30s. to 35s. ; 
every variety of American goods, by LEFAVOUR and Co. 
Rogers ando.) 546, New Oxford-street. 


MERICAN PEACHES.— This excellent 
4 Fruit, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are now im- 
porting from the United States, hermetically sealed, in jars and cans 
Those in jars, preserved in brandy, at the reduced price of 5s.; Fresh 
Peaches, incans, 4s.; spiced 3s. They will be forwarded to all parts 
the country on the receipt of a Post-office order for the amount. 
with every variety of American goods, at the American Warehouse, 
LEFAVOUR and Co. (formerly Rogers and Co.) 546, New Oxford- 
street. 


[DEAFNESS 
Extraordinary 
receipt of six poste 
tant Fees 
absence 





west 


















als 
(formerly 





Sold, 





SINGING 
discovery 
stamps, As 
Every deaf person « 
from home, 


NOISES in EARS.— 

published, sent post free 

to EMPIRICISM, and exorbi- 
their own hearing 

This book wil 


Just 
POP t 
ab rest 
or pe rsonal consultations. 





with 



















thousands, rescue them fr¢ extor te empiric, 
Dr. HOGHTON, M.R.C.S pper n, 2nd May, 1845, L.A.C. April 30t 
1546. 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London Hours of Consultati 
12 till 4 daily, gratis. 
Hy a NESS.—New Discovery.—The Organi: 
Vibrator, an ext raordinary powerful, sm vly-invented 
strument for Deafness, entirely different from all 8, tosurpass any- 
thin kind that has been, or probably ever can be produc 
eay) of the same colour as the skin, is not pereeptibl It enables de 
persons to hear distinetly at church and at public assemblies ; 
pleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely remov 
it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired nice 












Newly-i Spectacles; immediately they are plac 

tremely i vision, every object becomes clear an tine ty 
most » sight i is brought toits youthful, natural, a ri 
ginal state The most powerful Patent porr scopes, possessing ex 
traordinary power, that some 3} inches, ye-p W 
show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn's Rin Double Stars 
Opera, Camp, Race-course, and Perspective ( ses, to know the 
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